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THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER SCARE, 


ging to some people a hard thing that just as 
Europe is quieting down from the excitement of a 
possible coup d'état in France, just as it has ceased to be a 
matter of anxious concern whether some member of the 
Or.EANs family has or has not been taking Prince Bismarcx’s 
signature in vain, a fresh scare should be started as to the 
massing of Russian troops on the Austrian frontier. But 
this surprise, or resentment, or whatever it is to be called, 
will hardly be shared by those who understand either the 
proximate or the ultimate causes of these periodical scares, 
recurring as they undoubtedly do now with an ever-shorten- 
ing interval of periodicity. In the first place, foreign poli- 
tics occupy relatively a larger place—a very much larger 
place—in the business and the thoughts of foreign journalists 
than they do with us ; and when there is nothing real to talk 
about it is necessary to make up something fanciful, whether 
it be a movement in the cantonments of the Russian army on 
the Galician frontier or a piece of rudeness on the part of 
the German representative at Sofia. In the second place— 
though Heaven knows that Stock Exchange gambling is 
common enough in England—Stock Exchange gambling of 
the political kind is certainly more rife on the Continent, 
especially in transactions of the “outside” character, and 
the relations between brokers and journalists are decidedly 
more intimate. Anything is better for practitioners of this 
kind than stagnation; and, though it is hard to see why 
rumours which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are 
certainly unimportant, and in perhaps nineteen out of 
twenty are, and are pretty clearly known to be, manu- 
factured, should affect prices, they do so affect them, and 
bring grist to the mill of the speculator accordingly. So 
that Cui bono ?—in its true, not its lady-novelist and 
gutter-journalist, sense—gives a certain clue. 

But it would be a very gross mistake—and it is a mistake 
which is unfortunately not seldom committed by English- 
men—to imagine that it gives the whole clue. Without 
the reasons for apprehension which undoubtedly exist, 
rumours of this kind would never be started—would at least 
never find even temporary credence or attention. But there 
exists not only a sufficiency, but an ample sufficiency, of 
reason for them. The impossibility of Russia and Austria 
continuing to be friends for any length of time, except at 
the price of sacrifices, ruinous perhaps, certainly damaging, 
to one or the other, is no secret to any Continental poli- 
tician who has outgrown or has not yet learnt the crude 
Cobdenism of a few decades ago, and is not willing to 
believe that universal peace and goodwill—with the rather 
unscriptural addition of getting the best of each other in 
bargains as often as possible—are the best means of inter- 
national prosperity. Sooner or later, everybody knows, the 
battle of the Balkan Peninsula will have to be fought out, 
with the prospect for Russia, if she is victorious, of be- 
coming practically mistress, short of a general combination 
against her, of Europe, and with the prospect for Austria, 
if she is defeated, of sinking into a petty State or being 
absorbed in Germany, not, in all probability, to the well- 
being of the German Empire. And the weak spot of 
Austria is as well known. The collection of 160,000, or 
ven 120,000, troops on the one side of a frontier which is 
guarded by barely 50,000 on the other, may mean nothing, 
or it may mean everything, but it is sufficient to cause 
Wneasiness. A formal inquiry into the reason would be a 
Much more serious matter, but it is positively denied that 


such an inquiry has been made. At any rate, it is clear 
that Austria, which is free from the slightest fear on the 
west, south-west, and north, can herself concentrate as 
rapidly as she likes in the east. Yet, exaggerated as 
were and are in many respects the views of Sir Caries 
DitkE on points of this kind, there is no doubt that he 
was right to a certain extent in dwelling on the 

and dangerous situation of Austrian-Poland and the 
neighbouring districts. They are neither heavily fortified 
nor easy to fortify heavily, and their vast plains, passable 
almost everywhere to the masses of the Russian cavalry, 
offer a tempting chance of a dash into the heart of the 
Austrian Empire. Little, moreover, as Russia is loved in 
Poland itself, it is impossible to say what assistance 
jealousy of Germans‘and Magyars, aided by vague Panslavic 
feeling, might give her in these regions. We may think, 
and we do think, much better of the chances of -the 
Austrian army, and much worse of. those of a but 
lightly equipped invading force which should find itself with 
Lemberg and Przemysl behind it, and the Carpathians on 
its flank, than Sir Cuartes Ditke does; but it is obvious 
that the reasons for disquiet are not so much the prob- 
ability of such an attack being successful, as the chances 
of its being made. 

And here again the pessimist, interested or not, has plenty 
to goupon. After making the amplest allowance for mere irre- 
sponsible gossip, for possible attempts on Prince Bismarck’s 
part tosoothe theirritation of the Czar at the new combination 
which has practically been formed against him, it can hardly 
be doubted that a sense of opposition, if not of defeat, exists 
in high Russian places. Whether it does or does not, it cer- 
tainly exists in the Russian people, who are not to be neglected ; 
and it still more certainly exists in the Russian army, with 
which the most imperious of Czars must always reckon. 
Although Russia has hardly met with any serious disasters 
of late, she has had a series of checks and disappointments. 
Russians have not forgotten, whatever our English Radicals 
may affect and have affected to think of the transaction, the 
way in which, nine years ago, they were taken by the throat 
and choked off in the very moment of attaining their chief 
desires. The slight advantages which force and something 
else which not uncommonly goes with force have given 
them in Central Asia are hardly a compensation for the loss 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. But a much bitterer blow 
has been the failure of the indirect means by which the 
Balkans were to be Russianized, and the “ base ingratitude” 
of the Bulgarian resolve that, if Bulgaria has been libe- 
rated, no matter by whom, it is not fitting that Bulgaria 
should continue in bondage, no matter to whom. We find 
no fault with patriotic Russians for refusing to take this 
discomfiture tamely ; but it is certain that it would be un- 
just to accuse them of tameness. And they know that, in 
reality, it is Austria that stands in their way, whether or 
no the relations between Austria and Bulgaria or between 
— and any particular ruler of Bulgaria be or be not 
cordial. 

The truth, therefore, is simply this—that causes sufficient 
to produce a great European war at any moment exist, and 
that there is no present chance of their ceasing to exist. 
It is this that makes the strength of the panic-mongers, 
and accounts for the frequency of the panics. But, at the 
same time, these causes do not exist in any greater strength 
than has been the case for a long time past; and there is 
very little reason why they should overcome the other in- 


fluences which at present act for peace at one moment more 
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than another. These deterrent influences are sufficiently well 
known, and, though no one of them is of very great strength, 
they constitute on the whole a respectable protection. The 
personal likings of certain potentates ; the enormous arma- 
ments of the day ; the financial difficulties of some nations 
which might otherwise be most ready to begin; the tre- 
mendous penalties, of which example has been set, and which 
make ve victis words of quite another meaning from that 
which they possessed even twenty years ago; not perhaps 
least the extreme uncertainty as to the exact enemies whom 
an offensive movement would bring on any one who took 
the initiative of war—all these things make for peace. But 
they are very fluctuating and temporary peacemakers, while 
the temptations to war lie in abiding and steady influences, 
such as those of race-hatred, revenge for past defeats, and 
long-entertained covetousness of goods not obtainable except 
by the sword. It is, moreover, not improbable that some of 
the restraints now felt will be shortly removed ; while it is 
in the highest degree improbable that any of the incentives 
will lose their force. Therefore there will, and must, be 
more panics, and the only comfort is that there is little 
reason why to-day’s panic should come to more than the 
panic of yesterday, or to-morrow’s than that of to-day. 
There is thus no occasion for alarm, but very much for 


constant vigilance. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT RAWTENSTALL. 


HARTINGTON’S speech at Rawtenstall was 
unusually interesting, because it related not only to 
the subject of Home Rule, but to the general position and 
intentions of the Liberal-Unionists. Mr. GLapstonE seems 
not yet to have reconciled his former colleague to his 
present policy by his unexpected recognition of the merits 
of the Liberal qristocracy. Not only is Lord Hartineton 
pertinacious in his resistance to Home Rule, but he is not 
disposed to accept at the hands of the Radical Caucus every 
new article which Mr. Scunapnorst and his allies think 
fit from time to time to insert in the Liberal creed. Occa- 
sional anxiety has been felt as to the risk of a coalition on 
some other issue between the Separatists and the dissentient 
Liberals. Mr. CuamBeratn, though he is a loyal ally, has 
sometimes seemed to invite Mr. GLapsTonE and his followers 
to co-operate with him in measures which have no relation 
to Ireland. Lord Harrineton himself habitually lays so 
much stress on his own party orthodoxy that his continued 
maintenance of a separate political organization has caused 
feelings of uneasiness. In his latest speech he gives a con- 
clusive answer to the complaints of jealous partisans. It is, 
he says, true that he supports a Conservative Government, 
because its overthrow on any ground or pretext would be 
followed by the establishment of Home Rule. When cir- 
cumstances have changed he will be ready to redeem the 
predges which he gave in concert with other members of 

r. GuapsTonE’s Cabinet. The contingency will not, in his 
judgment, arise as long as the Home Rule Bill of 1886 is 
not finally withdrawn. Once more he repeats the conclusive 
objections to the measure which are not affected by hints 
given at Swansea or by Sir G. Trevetyan’s passionate 
credulity. The Irish members, when there is a Parliament 
at Dublin, must either be admitted to seats at Westminster 
or,as in Mr. Guapstone’s original scheme, they must be 
excluded. One alternative would allow them an absurd 
excess of legislative power ; the other would render Sepa- 
ration plausible and certain. Lord Harrineton rightly 
asserts that any limitation of the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament would be the greatest constitutional innovation 
which has at any time been proposed. A problem which 
admits only of absurd solutions is in itself impossible. Mr. 
GuapstonE is well advised in declining to impale himself on 
either horn of the dilemma so long as his followers are 
content to remain in ignorance of his intentions. 

The authorized Liberal programme, as it is provisionally 
accepted by Lord HartineTon, includes an undefined change 
in the system of registration. The formula was propounded 
two years ago by Mr. GLapsToNnE, somewhat to the surprise 
both of friends and opponents. The administration of the 
present law is in a high degree efficient and satisfactory. At 
the late registration only a very small number of appeals 
against the decisions of the revising barristers were preferred 
before the High Court. It was long since found to be 


convenient that the proceedings should be conducted by the | Leag 


professional agents of the two political parties; and the in- 
convenience to which voters and objectors are subjected 


is comparatively trifling. When it was found that Mr, 
GLapsToNE meditated a change of practice, it was reason- 
ably and rightly supposed that his object was once more to 
k the constituency with a lower class of voters, Per. 
aps Lord Hartineton may know the details of the scheme 
which has not been made public. A further lowering of the 
qualification may perhaps prove to be a not intolerable evil, 
The only good which is likely to result from such a measure 
would be the possible removal of some apparent and harm- 
less anomaly, The Conservatives may perhaps find that 
acceptance of a new system of registration is not too high a 
price to pay for the alliance of Lord Hartinctoy. He has 
established a new claim to public confidence by his protest 
against the newest proposal for disfranchising a highly- 
qualified section of the constituency. He says that he has 
not had time to consider the newfangled doctrine of “ One 
“ man, one vote.” At present he is not prepared to deprive 
property of a right which it has always possessed. He 
proceeds to illustrate the operation of the threatened measure 
by the case of an artisan who may find it convenient to live 
at a distance from his freehold house. The object of the 
promoters of the scheme is, of course, to disfranchise the 
better class of voters. On this ground also Lord Hartineton 
disapproves of the proposal, though he thought it unneces- 
sary to remind his audience that Mr. GLapsTone recom- 
mended the Franchise Bill on the express ground that it 
took no right of voting away. It is nearly certain that he 
will take the opportunity to deprive the Universities of the 
United Kingdom of the representation which was allowed 
and extended by the Act of 1868. Large bodies of educated 
men are too prone to think for themselves, and they all 
belong to the classes, and not to the masses. 


One of the most important parts of Lord Hartriyeton’s 
speech referred to the question of Irish Local Government. 
It has been lately announced that the present Government 
will not be so insane as to extend the forthcoming mea- 
sure to Ireland. At present the local administration, as 
far as it is exercised by Boards popularly elected, is in 
the highest degree iniquitous and corrupt. Poor-law Guar- 
dians have, where the ex officio members are in a minority, 
in many instances applied the proceeds of the rates 
to the promotion of political and agrarian objects. In- 
creased powers would be certainly used for the perpetration 
of additional injustice, and any new elected bodies which 
could be devised would become authorized branches of the 
National League. Lord Hartineton, when the Franchise Bill 
was first projected, warned his colleagues and the country 
that it would produce, if it was applied to Ireland, the 
results which have since ensued. Eventually the fanatics 
of external symmetry prevailed, and Lord Harrineton, 
though he can scarcely have been convinced, waived his 
objection. He has sometimes used language which might 
be interpreted as tending to the extension of any local 
government measure which might be introduced to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. It is satisfactory to find 
that be now fully understands the dangers of a modified 
form of Home Rule. There could be no more foolish expe- 
riment than the concession to Irish Corporations or County 
Boards of powers which would be immediately employed for 
the purpose of rendering government impossible. The Boards 
or Councils which will be formed in England will have the 
control of the local police. Scarcely the wildest of Home 
Rulers would be guilty of the crime of entrusting the main- 
tenance of order to similar bodies in Ireland. ‘There is no 
doubt that the agitation for complete Home Rule would be 
stimulated by partial concessions. Lord Harrincton speaks 
in the tone of a politician of popular sympathies who is 
unwilling, except under strong compulsion, to withhold from 
Ireland any constitutional privilege ; but it is impossible 
that he can fail to be convinced by his own conclusive 
arguments. As long as he objects to the theory of “One 
“man, one vote,” and to a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, the present Government may sately reckon on his 
continued support. 


There is apparently no reason to apprehend a schism 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal- Unionists on the 
question of the future tenure of land. Lord HarrineToN 
agrees with the great majority of reasonable politicians that 
every impediment to the free and cheap conveyance of 
ought, if possible, to be removed. He perhaps shares the 
general uncertainty as to the further meaning of land re- 
form, and especially as to the objects of Mr. Arnoup’s 
ue. He doubts whether the settlement of land is more 
objectionable than the settlement of personalty, but he 
scarcely possesses a minute and special knowledge of the 
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subject. It is not his businessto inquire why Mr. ARNOLD and 
his Association discourage, as far as possible, every attempt, 
such as that of the present Lorp CHANcELLOR, to effect a 
of their objects. It would not be difficult to suggest an 
explanation of the jealousy which is natural to owners of 
tents or copyrights. The partial redress of a grievance 
Fiminishes more than in proportion to its magnitude its 
political value. Lord Carrys received scant praise from 
ambitious reformers when by one unopposed Act of Par- 
liament he made all the land in the kingdom liable to im- 
mediate sale. It is true that additional changes in the law 
may be required ; but the Settled Estates Act accomplished 
a great part of the improvement which had been long 
and loudly demanded. On the whole, Lord Harrincton, 
though he clings to the principles and even to the political 
denomination with which his name is associated, is the re- 
verse of a bigot or an impracticable theorist. He is incap- 
able of consoling himself, like one of his late followers, for 
conscientious agreement with former opponents, by voting 
against their candidates when opportunity offers. The attach- 
ment to party which in the case of Sir Grorck TREVELYAN 
amounts to fanaticism, assumes in Lord Hartineron’s mind 
its proper dimensions as a predilection to be humoured 
or checked as public duty may require. It appears that 
his supporters at Rossendale are firm in their allegiance, 
but it is impossible to judge whether the prospects of 
the next general election are favourable to the Liberal- 
Unionists and their chief. Lord Hartinaton has once 
more done good service to the common cause by his visit 
to Dublin and by his speech at Rawtenstall. He and 
Mr. GoscuEen have proved that civilized Ireland is nearly 
unanimous in its antipathy to a discontinuance of the English 
connexion. It may be added that, even if the classes were 
exclusively selfish, they understand their own interests, 
which happen to be also the interests of the masses. A 
Cork peasant may be satisfied with the belief that the 
League will help him to defraud his landlord; merchants 
and tradesmen, manufacturers and engineers are not likely 
to misunderstand the causes of economical and commercial 


prosperity. 


MR. HOWELLS AND THE PLAIN MAN, 


N article on Taste, by Mr. Howexts, in which he only 
once introduces “ the frenzy of the Saturday Review,” 
deserves kindly and sober attention. The distinguished 
critic has long been much occupied with the question of the 
Standard of Taste. What is Beauty, and in each work of 
art, who is to be the judge of the Beautiful, and of the 
Good? These are the topics Mr. Howe tts delights to dwell 
with. They are tranquil themes worthy to be treated in 
the Temple of Concord, or in that chapel of the Delphian 
courts where Piutarcn’s friends discussed and moralized. 
The thing “runs naturally into blank verse,” like the 
names of the Hibernian highwaymen in THACKERAY. 
Frenzy with her torch, our frenzy, is out of place, and we 
shall endeavour to be calm. 

It is not very easy to find out who Mr. Howe ts’s ad- 
versaries are. He refers to them as “ good people,” which 
is also the Manx term for the fairies, but it does not appear 
that he has the fairies in his mind. They are “sweet 
“ elderly ladies, or excellent gentlemen whose youth was 
“ pastured on the literature of thirty or forty years ago.” 
The literature of thirty or forty years ago—if Mr. Howe.ts 
means the literature then new—included Bavpevairrz, 
Frausert, Batzac, Hueco, Wuuirtier, Loncretiow, 
Hawrnorne, Tennyson, Tuackeray, DIcKEns, 
and other names not yet forgotten, without speaking of 
such Slavonic poets as had not then found their way into 
the West. We do not know what conclusions about the 
metaphysics of Taste Mr. Howetts’s sweet elderly ladies 
draw from their memories of literature thirty years old. 
They might draw a variety of conclusions even from their 
modern materials, even if they knew no more of the Poetics 
of ArisTOTLE than of the yet unrevealed genius of Toxstor. 
Nor do we think that their opinions, if formed on a com- 
petent knowledge of literature as it existed from 1000 B.c. 
to 1857 a.D., would necessarily be much modified by the 
literature of the last thirty or forty years. What men did 
between the dates of the Book of Job, or the Iliad, and the 
death of Batzac is much more considerable and important 
than what they have done between the death of Bauzac and 
the last Russian novel which Mr. Howe.ts has read in the 
original. Mr. Howsits complains, however, that his adver- 


saries “ are destitute of the documents in the case of the later 
“ writers.” If by “documents” he means the books of 
later writers, and if he complains that his opponents criti- 
cize these authors without having read them, he has very 
good ground for complaint. The sweet elderly ladies might 
possibly ask whether Mr. Howe ts is himself as intimately 
acquainted with the literature and criticism of the past as 
of to-day, 


Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna, 


they may say, and may keep insisting that all good lite- 
rature should be as familiar to the critic as the “ documents ” 
of “later writers.” These admonitions may be quite 
superfluous, and yet there are moments when one is tempted 
to think that Mr. Howetts confines his view too closely to 
the very newest things in books. It is extremely unlikely 
that human genius has made what is called “a new de- 
“ parture” in literature—a “departure” which shall leave 
the old things in a dim distance, and which shall reach 
anything strikingly new and strikingly true and won- 
drously beautiful. To expect novelty on this scale is to 
be over-sanguine. Good books will be written, but their 
goodness will be like the goodness of the old books. The 
sweet elderly ladies have the world and the ages and the 
nature of man on their side, if they do not anticipate 
any complete and marvellous revolution in art. What is 
good in Torsrol, let us say, or in DostoverrsKy, will be 
akin to what is good in Fre.p1na, in Cervantes, in Privosr. 
There may be changes of manner, changes in fashion ; these 
will attract or repel; but what is excellent in literature is 
permanent and old, and has not been discovered between 
1857 and the present year of grace. 

In his new collection of essays, Memories and Portraits, 
Mr. R. L. Srevenson says to Mr. Howetts much what we 
think the sweet elderly ladies might say. The passage is 
apparently not correctly printed, for the grammar in an 
unquoted portion seems to us to leave something to be 
desired. But Mr. Stevenson writes that Mr. Howenis 
“ dreams of an advance in art like what there is in science ; 
“he thinks of past times as radically dead; he thinks a 
“ form can be outlived; a strange immersion in his own 
“history; a strange forgetfulness of the history of the 
” 


Our argument, or that of the elderly ladies, would be, 
then, that all the voices of the old werld, from the time of 
Pentaur to 1857, are likely to speak nearly all the truth 
about art in literature, and that to expect an advance in 
art resembling the advance in mechanical advantages is to 
expect what will never come. The old world, from the 
beginning to 1857, was not, as Mr. Howe.ts appears to 
believe, ‘‘a smaller, cruder, and emptier world than we now 
“live in.” No; though Eumaus, the swineherd, did not 
live in Chicago, though he did not slaughter and salt his 
hogs by the myriad and by machinery, yet his world was 
not emptier and cruder than the world in which Chicago is 
eminent. In his time, to use Mr. Howetts’s own words, 
“ what is unpretentious and what is true was enduringly 
“ beautiful and good.” Can any one seriously maintain 
that unpretentions truth is more conspicuous in “ later 
“writers” than in Jane Ausrey, or or the 
Odyssey, or the Arabian Nights % 

This brings us to Mr. Howe ts’s notion of excellence in 
art. Excellence is truth, beauty is truth. Very good, but 
we must still ask, with jesting Pitare, “ What is truth?” 
There must be a standard of truth which in art is beauty. 
Mr. Howe ts, unless our frenzied eyes misread him, thinks 
that our old fallacious friend “ The Plain Man” is the 
standard. He quotes a remark of Burke's, “ The true 
“ standard of the arts is in every man’s power, and an easy 
“observation of the most common, sometimes of the 
“ meanest, things in nature will give the truest lights.” 

Burke said many better things than that sentence, which, 
taken by itself, does not supply a standard, but brings chaos 
back again. It is not in every man’s power to be a judge 
of what is good in art. A very famous philosopher indeed 
and, in matter of art, the Plain Man incarnate, once went 
with another philosopher to the Louvre. He marched straight 
up to the Venus (or the Victory, if critics will have it so) 
of Mito. “ Look here,” he said, placing himself in his tall 
hat and frockcoat beside the marble, “look how wrong this 
“ thing is. She should stand like this,” and the philosopher 
posed himself as an eternal reproach to the erring Olympian. 
“ Perhaps, perhaps,” said the other philosopher ; “ but I still 
“ prefer the Goddess.” The Plain Man with his “ easy 
“ observation” was not really in the right. The verdict 
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of the world is with the other philosopher, not with the 
Plain Man. Indeed, this might be obvious to Mr. Howe ts. 
The Plain Man of his own country prefers, above all others, 
two novelists—to be sure he gets them without paying for 
them—whoare not disciples of Mr. Howe ts and his methods. 
Nor have the plain populations of the States been “ brow- 
“ beaten” by critics into this preference. They read what 
they like, and what they like pleases by virtue of certain 
ancient qualities that were old in the days when the scribe 
Ennana copied out the story of Biriou and Anapou for 
Qacasou, the treasurer of Rameses II. 

Mr. Howetts speaks to mankind in a parable, which 
shows what he means by truth in art. He supposes some- 
body to bring out a grasshopper made of wire and card- 
board, “ prettily painted in a conventional tint,” “ not very 
“ much like a real grasshopper, but it’s very much nicer, 
“ and it’s served to represent the notion of a grasshopper 
“ ever since man emerged from barbarism. You may say 
“it’s artificial, but then it’s ideal too.” Mr. Howetts 
imagines that this grasshopper metaphor goes on all fours. 
He fancies that critics ask authors and artists to copy the 
cardboard grasshopper, not the real grasshopper. Of course 
the analogy does not hold water. Where is the critic who 
wishes the artist not to imitate life? ‘ All art is imita- 
“ tion,” said a greater than Mr. Howe.ts. The question 
is, How are you to imitate? No artist will produce a 
grasshopper so like a real grasshopper as the artificial bait 
in the tacklemongers’ shops. Size, colour, texture, all are 
imitated to deceive better eyes than men’s—the eyes of trout. 
But nobody, except perhaps Mr. Howe ts, will call the 

_tacklemaker’s grasshopper an example of what the artistic 
grasshopper should be. Any mortal with eyes in his head will 
prefer a Greek tettinz, or a Japanese grasshopper, as works of 
art, though the tacklemaker’s grasshopper may take in trout 
better. Art should be true, but art has conditions within 


which alone it can work, conditions of material which, in- 


turn, produce necessary conventions. If “later writers” 
can evade these conditions, or secure better conventions, 
tant mieux. But the experience of the ages does not 
encourage us to be sanguine. And their success can never 
supersede what is good in the art of the immeasurable 
past. Of that excellence the standard is the verdict of the 
world, not of this plain man, nor of that plain man— 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


LORD LYONS. 


J ars death of Lord Lyons from paralysis, so soon after 
his retirement from the great diplomatic post he had 
so long and so worthily held, may be said to show that he 
had been none too soon relieved of his weighty and respon- 
sible duties. It also illustrates a widely and reasonably 
held opinion that some peculiar peril attends the moment of 
release from duties to which the incumbent has long been 
accustomed, and which, even if felt to be burdensome, have 
become habitual. The tenure of the most important of all 
diplomatic offices by Lord Lyons had been sufficiently re- 
markable to justify remarks, in themselves somewhat obvious 
and trite, on the vicissitudes he had seen. His father, no less 
well known than himself, had united the professions of sailor 
and diplomatist—which, for whatever reason, have not been 
so often conjoined as those of diplomatist and of soldier 
—and in one capacity or another he had seen the fatal 
beginning of Western playing into the hands of Russia 
at Navarino, and had had no small share in the last great 
attempt to repair that blunder by the action taken in the 
Crimean War. The second Lord Lyons inherited only one 
of his father’s occupations, and attempted diplomacy almost, 
though not quite, as early as his successor, Lord Lyrtrov. 
His sojourns in the various European or as an attaché 
were of no great moment ; but when all but thirty years 
ago it fell to his lot to represent England in chief, he had, 
in two out of his three chief missions (for his Constantinople 
residence was comparatively unimportant), some of the 
heaviest work to do that has ever fallen to the lot of his 
indispensable and much-abused class. As Minister at 
Washington Lord Lyons bore the whole burden of the 
incomparably difficult transactions arising out of the Civil 
War ; and if it be one of the chief merits of an envoy to 
secure the esteem of those to whom he is sent by discreet 
friendliness, he certainly earned this prize in a situation of 
unusual difficulty. His twenty years’ incumbency of the 
English Embassy at Paris, after what may be almost 


called a rest at Constantinople, was in its earlier years 
hardly less eventful, and perhaps at no time very much less 
difficult. The difficulty of avoiding provocation to the 
sleepless, unreasoning, almost unconscious dislike, if not 
hatred, of England which all good judges know to be practi- 
cally unaffected by the lapse of time, was rather aggravated 
than lessened by the change in the state of France from a 
powerful Empire under the at least apparent direction of a 
single head, to a Republic at first struggling for existence, 
and even when its strength was somewhat consolidated, 
passing from hand to hand, each more incapable than the 
last, of a succession of obscure and soon effaced demagogues, 


The manner in which Lord Lyons discharged his difficult. 
duties has justly received almost universal praise. Indeed, the 
only grumblers have been those persons, both English and 
French, who hold that an ambassador is “sent tolieabroad,” not 
only for the physical good of those of his countrymen whom he 
would not dream of entertaining at home, but also for that of 
foreign persons who have precisely the same claim to his 
hospitality. Unmarried Ministers are perhaps at a dis- 
advantage, and daughters no less than ducats are not un- 
desirable possessions for an envoy. But if Lord Lyons did 
not keep the open house which, to judge from numerous 
references in the ephemeral writing of the day in Paris, 
seems to be more and more the chief requisite of a demo- 
cratic people, his discharge even of this part of his duties 
was marked on all fit occasions by a sense of fitness, and 
other fault there was none to be found. If he had a 
certain preference for masterly inactivity, it will hardly be 
denied by any wise man that this is a good gift for one 
in his position at any time, and especially in the present. 
time, when a vast number of merely trifling matters ac- 
quire, as the phrase gues, international importance for a 
minute, and if hastily treated may perhaps become inter- 
national nuisances for years. The diplomatic letter has 
perhaps more than any other that faculty of answering 
itself, if left alone, which has been somewhat rashly, but 
not wholly without reason, claimed for letters in general ; 
and the more suns go down on international wrath the less 
likely is that wrath to have fatal consequences. The mere 
routine business, however, of such a post is considerable ; 
and it may be feared that, as Lord Lyons reached, but did 
not outlive, the normal seventy years, and then fell victim 
to a disease which most frequently avenges an over-use of 
the brain, he did in a very real sense spend his life in the 
service of his country. It is a pity that there should have 
been any tittle-tattle over matters which are too sacred for 
public discussion, which concern no one now living, and 
which, from the very frank authoritative statement on the 
subject, can never be decided. The Church of Rome has 
always been fortunate at deathbed receptions, and it will 
not be denied that the Divine grace which made a man “in 
“ an extremely doubtful state of consciousness” resolve to 


those whose religion was to profit by it. 


There is no public fanction which has been the subject of 
more unfavourable and more irrational comment from the 
more reckless and ignorant section of reformers than the 
function of which Lord Lyows was till lately the chief Eng- 
lish performer. Some persons (of whom the best known is 
Mr. LasoucHEre) in jest, and a greater number, of whom 
few are well known at all, in earnest, represent the diplo- 
matic service as a costly superfluity which, if posts and 
telegraphs, Parliaments and democratic institutions, have 
not made it wholly useless, ought to be cut down to the 
lowest possible terms—say those of a fairly paid and fairly 
capable clerk to decipher the telegrams and hand them on 
in proper form to foreign Governments, An older, but a 
still existing, fallacy is that glanced at in the venerable 
joke, partly quoted above, to the effect that the diplo- 
matic service is a school of disingenuousness and trick, 
if not of open and unblushing perversion of the truth. 
Lord Lyons himself, whose honour, in no diplomatic- 
Pickwickian sense, but in the ordinary sense of honest 
men, was never impeached, was rather a stumbling-block to 
the preachers of both these silly theories. The most sanguine. 
democrat might pause before handing over to some one 
chosen by election and remunerated at the cheap and easy 
rate of “six-hundred-a-year and a brougham,” or there- 
abouts, such functions as Lord Lyons had to perform at the 
time of the Trent affair, or even such as the kaleidoscopic 
and microscopic changes of French politics laid upon him 
for the past seventeen years. And the firmest believer in 
the doctrine that, if the Foreign Office and its establish- 


ments abroad are not mere nests of jobbery and indolence 


change his religion could also make his resolve apparent to : 
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they are sinks of Medicean wiles, might be staggered by the 
character of the most prominent and successful English 
diplomatist of this generation. In truth, as all wiser 
students of politics have perceived, the multiplication of 
international business and the very facility of communi- 
cation referred to by the adversaries of diplomacy make 
the functions of the diplomatist ever more complicated, more 
necessary, and more valuable. That they make them also 
more difficult and more thankless, if less responsible, may be 
frankly granted. The long periods of time during which 
the diplomatists of past centuries were practically their own 
masters have disappeared ; the introduction of rapid party 
changes, if it has not as yet with the wiser nations much 
affected the stability of their appointments, has much 
impaired their chances of maintaining a uniform policy, and 
the constantly rising and constantly dying rumours and 
incidents of a day of endless newsmongering, give them as 
constant opportunity for wise action or wise abstinence from 
action. But none of these things in the least supersedes 
them, or is likely to supersede them, and the nation which 
first tries (as some have tried partially) to be its own 
diplomatist will most assuredly find out that there are other 
and far more ruinous expenses than those incurred for 
ambassadorial hotels, secretaries of legation, and QuEEN’s 
messengers. 


DRUMMERS IN COURT. 


T appears to be extraordinarily difficult for some people 
to get into their heads the various laws, statutory and 
otherwise, which regulate the use of streets by the QuEEN’s 
subjects. For instance, there is a law which says that you 
must not assault people ; there is a law which says that you 
must not obstruct the’ thoroughfare ; there is a law which 
says that you must not commit a nuisance; there is a law 
which says that you may, exceptions excepted, walk along 
the street; and there is a law which says that you must 
obey such reasonable rules as certain municipal authorities 
think proper to make, under the name of by-laws, for the 
districts subject to their jurisdiction. All these laws are 
sufficiently consistent, and, if you take the trouble to master 
them, sufficiently clear; yet people are constantly arising, 
sometimes in court and sometimes in the columns of news- 
papers, and muddling them all up in the most perplexing 
ion. 

Such a person was AtrweELL, who appeared the other 
day by his counsel before Baron Pottock and Mr. Justice 
Hawsrns, and applied for a mandamus to Mr. Vaucnay, 
directing him to admit evidence which he had rejected as 
irrelevant to a charge of assault, in which ATTWELL was 
defendant. As far as can be made out from the report of 
the application for a mandamus, ATTWELL was charged with 
assaulting some policeman or policemen in Southampton 
Row, and the evidence was that he ran up Southampton 
Row, and ran against the police who happened to be there. 
For the defence it was urged that the alleged collision between 
ArrweLt and the police occurred, if at all, when ATTWELL 
was in the act of running away from some other policemen 
in High Holborn. Arrwett appears from his affidavit to 
have been employed, or to have employed himself, on the 
day in question as a drummer. He walked along Holborn, 
peacefully whacking his drum, until he suddenly found him- 
self “ pursued ” by certain policemen, who were, for aught 
that appears, lawfully pursuing their avocation in Holborn. 
Being of a tyrannical disposition, they caught’ Arrwet, and 
broke his drum, whereupon he fled, and selected South- 
ampton Row as the channel of his flight. As he sped up 
the latter thoroughfare the collision occurred—if it did occur 
—between him and the Southampton Row police. Upon 
all this ArrweELt relied as a defence. It will be seen that 
it involves the following hypotheses—(1) that the Holborn 
police assaulted ATTWELL; (2) that he lawfully endeavoured 
to escape from their fury; (3) that in so doing he ran into 
the Southampton Row police; (4) that the Southampton 
Row police were so far the same thing as their Holborn 
colleagues as to make them answerable for their misdeeds ; 
(5) that consequently the Southampton Row police were 
the cause of ATTWELL's flight, and could not be held to have 
been assaulted by him. Mr. Vavuanan professed himself 
ready to admit, and indeed inclined to believe, that ATtwELL 
had run away from something up Southampton Row. But 
what that something was, or why he ran away from it, the 
magistrate judiciously declined to speculate. Whatever the 
circumstance might have been, it could not make it lawful 


for ATTWELL to run into the Southampton Row p.. «-~if 
he did run into them—who had nothing to do with. It 
might have been accident, or lunacy, or the crime of a third 
party, or the QuEEn’s enemies, or the act of Gop, that 
caused ATTWELL to flee; but which of these, or what else, it 
was, Mr. VauGuan considered to be irrelevant to the inquiry 
whether or not Arrwett had. assaulted the police in 
Southampton Row, and the Queen’s Bench Division appears 
to have agreed with Mr. VaucHan. 

The confusion mentioned above was made manifest 
chiefly in the argument. The learned gentleman who repre- 
sented ATTWELL gravely cited Beattie v, GILLBANK as an 
authority for the proposition that the evidence excluded by 
Mr. VauGuHan was relevant to the question before him. In 
that case it was decided that, given that a certain person 
has a right to do a certain thing—namely, walk along a 
public highway—and that, if he does, somebody else may be 
reasonably expected to do an unlawful act—namely, commit 
an assault—these circumstances do not entitle the guardians 
of the public peace to forbid the first-mentioned person 
from doing what he has primd facie a right to do. This 
simple proposition of law has been twisted into a theory 
that any persons under any circumstances have a right to 
march through the streets in procession, and that no one 
can possibly have a right to stop them. The inability to 
distinguish between what was rightly decided and what has 
been absurdly inferred would not be surprising in a solicitor 
enjoying a limited practice as a defender of disreputable 
prisoners. It is a little out of place in the High Court. 
Of course the judges did not assent to it. If they had they 
would have found t themselves at the beginning of the re- 
markable chain of inferences set out above. It is almost a 
pity that they were deprived of the opportunity of exposing 
the frailty of this process of reasoning from a misunder- 
standing by the trifling fact that the persons responsible 
for ATtweELu’s affidavit had ensured his failure ab initio by 
omitting to state what question or questions the magistrate 
had refused to allow to be asked. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


AC to one of those reports which, though 
they are unauthorized, for the most part prove to be 
accurate, the Cabinet has lately been engaged in the con- 
sideration of the Local Government Bill. There is no 
doubt that such a measure will be brought forward early in 
the approaching Session. Some members of the Cabinet 
are seriously interested in the question, and some of them 
are pledged against it. As the Opposition will accept the 
principle of municipal government of rural districts, the 
party struggle which may be expected will turn only on the 
more or less popular character of the machinery which is 
to be created, and on the functions which are to be entrusted 
to the new Corporations or to County and District Boards. 
Perhaps the ostensible unanimity of all parties may have 
the incidental effect of restraining the rhetorical flourishes 
which are sometimes thought appropriate to the subject. 
The House of Commons will soon be satiated by eloquent 
expositions of the advantages of the training which muni- 
cipal office is supposed to provide for apprentices to the 
craft of statesmanship. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s career may be 
considered as the best illustration of a theory which is in fact 
supported by no other example. So ambitious and able an 
aspirant to political eminence would have probably been 
equally successful if he had never meddled with the local 


business of Birmingham. Cospen, though he was at one- 


time an alderman of Manchester, acquired celebrity and 
influence in a different field of action. One episode of 
O’ConnELL’s career was his tenure of the re of Dublin. 
In the previous century WILKES became Mayor of 
London ; but his success as a demagogue was the cause, and 
not the consequence, of his civic promotion. It is not 
impossible that some Parliamentary candidates may be 


recommended to the favour of the constituencies by their: 


experience in local administration ; but the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act has in fifty years only produced a single 
statesman, and a Local Government Bill may perhaps be 
equally barren of exceptions to the ordinary of pro- 
vincial mediocrity. 


Judicious legislators, like skilful mechanics, seldom trouble. 


themselves with inquiries into the incidental or collateral 
results of their operations. Tools are made to cut, to mould, 
or to penetrate, and not for the purpose of cultivating 
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delicacy of touch. Institutions, also, though they may 
sometimes have an educational value, are to be estimated 
according to their fitness for the work which they are intended 
to perform. It is often said that the habit of serving on 
juries tends to create a sense of justice and a respect for 
evidence which might otherwise not be generally diffused 
among the laity ; but trial by jury is maintained, not for 
the moral benefit of the jurors, but as a rough and con- 
venient method of ascertaining the truth, and inspiring 

pular confidence in the administration of justice. A 
me Government Bill ought in theory to be constructed 
with exclusive regard to efliciency and economy of adminis- 
tration. The political reasons for introducing such a 
measure are unavoidable disturbances, such as the effect of 
friction on a mechanical contrivance. It is not-certain that 
the substitution of elected bodies for county justices will 
make the government of counties more efficient, and it will 
almost certainly render it far more costly; but experience 
proves that it has become impossible to defend anomalies 
which could be explained away. It is too late to question 
the conventional proposition that taxes can only be properly 
levied by representative bodies. In substance taxation and 
representation are every day more and more widely severed 
through the practical disfranchisement of the wealthier 
classes. It is now proposed to use the cant phrase of 
“ one man, one vote” for the purpose of abolishing the re- 
presentation of landed property; but the levying of the 
county rate by justices is popularly believed to be a privilege 
or monopoly. The landowners, who are for the most part 
justices, really pay the greater part of the rates, as Mr. 
GLaDsTONE always reminds the House of Commons, when 
there is any proposal for relieving or shifting the burden of 
local taxation. They have generally exhibited the prudence or 
frugality of persons who are dealing with their own ; but 
it is impossible to deny that, after all deductions, there is a 
residue of apparent theoretical irregularity. If it is for this 
reason only, there must be a Local Government Bill, and it 
is not impossible that the experiment may be successful. 


It is well known that some of the members of the 
Government are sanguine in their hopes of an improved 
rural administration. Lord Satispury himself, who is not 
prone to innovation, lately expressed a strong opinion in 
favour of some measure which would reduce the pressure of 
business on the Government departments. He perhaps 
undervalues the advantage of the impartiality which cha- 
racterizes central administration ; but there is no doubt that 
his opinion is shared by many official authorities. Mr. 
Rircuie, to whom the duty of framing and introducing the 
Bill has been assigned, will excusably regard the measure 
with the partiality of an author. Mr. Goscnen will almost 
certainly take a leading part in the conduct of the Bill. All 
his habitual opinions and all his previous acts have inclined 
him to support a comprehensive measure ; and, as legisla- 
tion is inevitable, it may perhaps not be unwise to make 
changes wide enough to be possibly final. Fourteen or 
fifteen years ago Mr. GoscnEn, then a member of Mr. 
Guapstone’s first Administration, prepared a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which was printed, but never read a second time. 
The scheme was unacceptable to the Opposition, and on the 
Liberal side it received no cordial support ; but its prin- 
cipal defect may have been that it was premature. Mr. 
GoscHeEN has since had ample time to reconsider the subject ; 
and he will have to reckon with the scruples of his present 
allies and colleagues. If, however, any of them should be 
disposed to prefer a trivial change, Mr. GoscuEN may fairly 
remind them of the miscarriage which occurred during 
Lord BraconsFiEtp’s term of office. The Minister’s in- 
difference to domestic legislation deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of passing a safe and salutary measure. Sir StarrorD 
NorrHcore was compelled by his own supporters to promise 
the introduction of a Local Government Bill; and conse- 
quently Mr. Cross, in a subsequent Session, introduced a 
Bill, which failed to satisfy any party. A second version in 
another year was still less liberal in its provisions, and it 
appeared that the farmers, who then controlled the repre- 
sentation of the counties, bad ceased to feel any interest in 
the question. The provisions of any Bill which can now be 
prepared will be far more sweeping. - 

It may probably be expedient to take the Parliamen 
franchise as the qualification of county’ municipal arom 
There are both theoretical and practical objections to such 
an arrangement ; but any less popular measure would imme- 
diately become the object of hostile agitation. Once more 
factions would denounce the hardship of “the man on the 
“ other side of the hedge” who might have no vote for his 


county, while his next neighbour shared the franchise of an 
urban municipality. It is true that agricultural labourers 
are not ideally capable electors; but perhaps they may be 
more ready to appreciate the claims and character of candi- 
dates for local office than to judge between competing poli- 
tical orators. The main reason for resting rural government 
on a popular suffrage is that the experiment has been tried 
in Wales without any deleterious results. No competent 
and constant observer will deny that the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act of 1834 has on the whole succeeded. The rural 
governments also will be subject to the control of the High 
Court of Judicature and to the supervision of official auditors, 
It has been generally said that in the administration of the 
vast revenues of .great cities there has been no complaint, 
The Corporations have laid out parks, they have built 
municipal palaces, and they have provided in many ways 
liberally for the convenience and enjoyment of their con- 
stituents. If their example is followed by County Boards, 
the scale of rates which is now levied by the justices will be 
largely exceeded. A free expenditure of money for well-con- 
sidered public purposes is not inconsistent with modern esti- 
mates of expediency. It remains to be seen whether a much 

r area can be governed on the principles which regulate 
the administration and outlay of comparatively compact 
towns. It will be necessary to meet the difficulties which 
will arise from the necessary non-residence of many members 
of the governing body. Town Councillors have their houses 
or business premises within a short distance of the public 
offices. Some of them are required to attend Committees or 
to discharge other municipal duties almost every day in the 
week. It will be impossible to impose an equal regularity 
of attendance on the part of representatives scattered over a 
wide district. It will depend on the position of the mem- 
bers of the governing body whether they will require pay- 
ment of their travelling expenses; or perhaps a fuller 
remuneration for their services. If it is found necessary to 
provide salaries for County Councillors, their character will 
be greatly, and perhaps injuriously, affected by the change. 
Some enthusiasts have foretold the choice of the principal 
inhabitants of districts and their acceptance of office ; but it 
is by no means certain that the constituencies will prefer 
representatives of rank and personal fitness corresponding to 
those of the present Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. The 
town Corporations, though their members are generally 
respectable, are seldom the heads of local society or even the 
principal employers of labour. The framers of a Local 
Government Bill must trust largely to fortune. They will not 
be well advised if they undertake any interference with the 
existing Municipal Corporations. An extension of their 
powers would be an unnecessary departure from experience. 
A graver mistake would be committed if an attempt were 
made to transfer to any local body the functions of Par- 
liamentary Committees. The County Councils will in many 
cases be parties to the litigation, and they will have no 
possible qualification for judicial duties. e 


MR, W. H. SMITH AT DONCASTER, 


it is not often that the present Leader of the House of 
Commons troubles a vacation audience with a speech, 
and, accordingly, when he does break silence he is understood 
to mean business. On this last occasion he had received a 
challenge to which he doubtless felt himself especially bound 
to respond. We probably owe, if not Mr. W. H. Smirn’s 
latest speech itself, at any rate a good many of its outspoken 
and resolute utterances, to the controversial co of Mr. 
Joun Mortzy. Flesh and blood, indeed—to say nothing 
of flesh which has been wearied and blood which has been 
poisoned by the long imprisonments and ingenious tortures 
undergone last Session by members of the Government in 
the desperate effort to discharge their duties in the House 
of Commons—could hardly be expected to stand the cool 
assertion that “obstruction had placed no difficulties in 
“ the way of passing English and Scotch measures.” .What 
Mr. Mortey meant by this audacious paradox he did, no 
doubt, go on to explain; the explanation being carefully 
framed so as to save the technical accuracy of his statement, 
while leaving it as misleading as ever for the kind of hearers 
whom he was addressing. According to Mr. Mortey’s highly 
ingenious mode of stating his case, it would be possible to prove 
a good deal. He could easily prove, for instance, that the 
longest-winded of pulpit orators “ places no difficulties” in the 


way of his congregation departing within a reasonable time 
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to their homes ; for their departure does not begin until he 
has concluded his sermon, and when it has begun, he inter- 
poses no opposition to it whatever. To complain of his 

lixity as the real cause of the delay would be as unjust, 
Mr. Mortey ought to contend, as in his opinion it is 
to accuse the Parnellites and Radicals of obstructing Irish 
and Scotch measures. When these measures were reached 
they offered no vexatious resistance to them; but, on the 
contrary—or let it be so assumed—a liberal desire to 
promote their speedy enactment. All that these cruelly- 
maligned persons did was, of set and malicious purpose, to 
consume so unconscionable an amount of Parliamentary 
time during the first four or five months of the Session that 
when, in its last few hurried weeks, a batch of the aforesaid 
English and Scotch measures was at length reached, it 
would have been impossible for the most harmonious legis- 
lature in the world to have passed them into law. 


Mr. W. H. Surru has supplied the simplest antidote to Mr. 
Mortey’s fallacy by merely reckoning up—to revert to our 
former metaphor—the minutes occupied by the sermon. So 
daring an assertion as he had to deal with would naturally send 
a Leader of the House to his Parliamentary statistics, and Mr. 
W. H. Sarrn comes back from them with a crushing record. 
The Parnellites and Gladstonians compose about three- 
sevenths of the House of Commons, and the Unionist party 
the remaining four-sevenths. The three-sevenths delivered 
7,300 speeches ; the four-sevenths, 4,100 ; or, in other words, 
the average number of speeches of each member of the Oppo- 
sition was twenty-nine, the average number per head of the 
Unionists was ten. The number of occasions on which the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite party was called to order, from Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt downwards, is a point less material, 
perhaps, to the immediate question, because, although it 
occupies time, as Mr. W. H. Smirn says, to call upon a 
member to apologize, the loss is much more than compensated 
when the incident ends, as it occasionally does—and should 
do much more frequently—in the suspension of the offender. 
Incidentally, of course, the figures above quoted demolish 
Mr. Morey; but it is needless to say that Mr. W. H. 
Smita had a more serious object before him than the 
mere achievement of a controversial triamph. He had 
not come to Doncaster, as he told his hearers, to make a 
great speech, which, as he bluntly put it, “is not in his 
“line.” He presented himself to them in the capacity 
of a man of business, and the main business before 
him was, as he thinks, and we ‘entirely agree with 
him, to satisfy the public that what Mr. Morey says 
did not occur last Session shall at any rate be pre- 
vented from occurring in future. The Government, as we 
know, have already received warning of what they may 

t. “ We have been told,” said Mr. W. H. Sars, 
“ that the business of the coming Session is business which 
“shall not be transacted unless we can yield in the first 
“instance to the views which are entertained by the 
“ Parnellite and Gladstonian party. They say that Ire- 
“land stops the way, and that Ireland will continue 
“to stop the way until we yield to the opinion of the 
“ minority.” To this impudent defiance of the will of the 
majority on the part of men who are supposed to re- 
cognize no other sanctity of any sort or kind in human 
affairs, the Leader of the House has becomingly replied by 
assuring the country that the Government will not yield to 
the minority in the course which they desire to take, and 
that “ the interests of England and Scotland shall be con- 
“sidered by the House of Commons, notwithstanding that 
“the will of the minority stands in the way.” We trust 
that the moment Parliament meets—that is to say, before 
permitting the revival of obstructive tactics on the Debate 
on the Address—Mr. W. H. Smiru will take steps to make 
good this declaration ; and, as regards the mode of doing so, 
one point of much importance ought to be borne in mind. 
It is this—that uncompromising vigour of action is, not 
only as regards the Parnellites themselves, or the tag- 
tag and bob-tail of the Gladstonite faction, but even as 
regards Mr. Guapstone’s lieutenants and Mr. Guapstone 
himself, an indispensable condition of success. It may be 
taken as quite certain that these patriots will offer all 
the resistance that they dare to any measures for restoring 
efficiency to the House of Commons. The problem is, there- 
fore, how to bring matters as surely and speedily as possible 
to the point at which the Gladstonians are most likely to be 
deserted by the courage of their wrongdoing ; and the most 
obvious solution of the problem is that suggested by cer- 
tain recent experiences in Trafalgar Square. Had the autho- 
Tities dealt irresolutely at the critical moment with that 


business, Mr. GLapsTONE would at this moment be endea- 
vouring to give the same currency to the word “ Walker” 
as to the phrase “ Remember Mitchelstown,” and distribut- 
ing a shower of letters and postcards conveying half-veiled 
incitements to the English forces of disorder to imitate 
their allies in Ireland. Thanks, however, to the firmness 
with which riot was suppressed in London, Mr. GLapsToNE 
was brought very quickly to his senses, and made almost 
ludicrous to withdraw from a position which even he 
perceived to be too compromising. The lesson of the inci- 
dent ought not to be lost. The Government must have 
perceived from it that even Mr. GLapsTone dares not asso- 
ciate himself too conspicuously with the interests of disorder 
in the streets; and they may safely infer that there are 
lengths to which he will not venture to go in identifying 
himself with the party of obstruction in the House of 
Commons. The more vigorously, therefore, they prosecute 
the work of repressing Parliamentary mutiny the more 
speedily they will drive him to the position which he finds 
untenable. 

In his references to the Home Rule question Mr. W. H. 
Samira did well to give the foremost place to the recent 
utterances of Mr. Parrick Forp in the columns of his 
valuable paper. The Gladstonians, we observe, have exer- 
cised a sound judgment in passing over these inopportune 
declarations in total silence. A more complete repudiation 
of the whole batch of Parnellite pledges, by which the 
English Separatists pretend to have been convinced of the 
safety of their Irish policy, it would have been difficult 
to frame. There is hardly one of the professions which 
flowed so glibly from the benches below the gangway in 
the debates on the Separation Bill to which Mr. Forp 
does not emphatically give the lie. That Bill, he de- 
clares, was a proposal to give Ireland a Parliament which 
would not have a tithe of the power that Irishmen 
had been robbed of, and which would have been kept 
“ permanently under the stepmotherly oversight of Eng- 
“land.” The Bill “ debarred the Irish nation from dealin 
“ with questions of religion and land, with diplomatic an 
“ military matters, and with Excise taxes and duties on 
“ imports.” It “kept them from creating an army of their 
“own.” Above all—and this, adds Mr. Forp (and we 
can well believe it), is a serious thing, from his point of 
view—* it bound them for ever to the Throne and the 
“ dynasty reigning in Great Britain.” In short, “ No true 
“ Nationalist could conscientiously accept such a Consti- 
“ tution as final. There was no finality except justice, and 
“ Mr, Guapstone’s Home Rule plan was but a small instal- 
“ ment of justice to Ireland.” It is not surprising that the 
Gladstonians, as has been said, have studiously ignored 
these very significant deliverances. Obviously they could 
not notice them at all without resorting to the subterfuge 
that they proceed from an irresponsible source, and that the 
“authorized version” of the Nationalist claims is to be 
sought from the lipsof Mr. Paryext alone. But, apart 
from the awkward fact that Mr. Parne.t has still a little 
matter of a speech at Cincinnati, in which he said much 
the same thing as Mr. Forp, to explain away, the Glad- 
stonian apologist has probably begun to feel that the 
Jorkins-and-SpenLow game between the Nationalists is 
pretty well played out. It is, and always has been, the 
Irish-American who pays the piper, and he it is who will 
call the tune. 


THE ELECTION OF M. CARNOT. 


J ba political crisis in France has ended for the moment 
in the best possible way. M. Carnot, as he must now 
be called—for he is to suppress the Persian half of his name— 
is precisely the sort of candidate who should be chosen 
where there is an irreconcilable conflict of parties. His 
personal character is good, his abilities have not been shown 
to be considerable enough to cause any uneasiness, and he 
has never committed himself by eager support of any 
dangerous political principles. In a stable condition of 
affairs he would make an excellent President ; and, as the 
French Chambers are plainly resolved not to elect any man 
who even appears strong enough to rule in fact, he was a 
very fit candidate. The Right having decided to take a 
course which amounted, in fact, to abstention from the 
election, no section of the Republican party was able to 
carry its own man. M. Ferry, who was obeyed by the 
strongest section, took the wisest course by retiring in 
M. Carnor’s favour. He secured the credit of having acted 
in a graceful way, and showed his power by transferring the 
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votes of his party. A very consistent French Radical might 
object against the new Presipent that his position is too 


descendant of the organizer of victory, he would hardly be 
Presipent of France to-day ; but his grandfather's merits as 
a regicide appear to atone for M. Carnot’s family advantages. 

The ease with which the election was transacted, and the 
respectability of the Presipent himself, have apparently 
inspired a very sudden and general confidence in, at least, 
the immediate future of France. This hopefulness is perhaps 
amiable, but it is certainly very blind to some of the facts of 
the election. "Whatever other influences were at work, it is 
clear that fear of the mob of Paris weighed considerably on 
the Congress at Versailles. This is even acknowledged quite 
openly and without shame on all sides in France, and abroad 
it is noted as a matter of course. The Parisian mob hate 
M. Ferry, and it threatened disorder if he was elected. 
Undoubtedly this was one of the reasons which induced so 
many members to vote for M. Carnot at the first ballot. 
When it was known that the unpopular candidate had not 
been chosen, there was a general feeling of relief, and the 
Congress was not a little complimented on its good sense, 
moderation, circumspection, and other praiseworthy quali- 
ties. If it is to be taken for granted that the mob is to 
have a voice in the matter, the deputies were, no doubt, 
wise in attending to it; but the supposition is neither 
honourable to them nor is this nervous fear of riot a hope- 
ful sign in itself. The general interests of France would 
perhaps have been better consulted if the hatred the revolu- 
tionary mob feel for M. Ferry were considered as one 
of his chief merits, and if an opportunity to give the party 
of disorder a severe lesson had not been avoided. Ex- 


men of the pavement are not so modest as to remain 
contented with one success of this kind. If M. Carnor 
shows half the resolution of character he is so suddenly 
credited with, they are as likely to turn against him as 
not. But, even if the influence of the mob is put aside, 
there is, or ought to be, enough in the course of the 
election to make the most sanguine doubt whether the 
new PRESIDENT can m better than M. Gréivy, or as 
much as hold office for any length of time. The mere fact 
that he was chosen is a proof of the unwillingness of the 
Right to give real assistance to the Republic; and it is no 
less convincing evidence of the miserable divisions within 
the Republican party. M. Ferry, M. pe Freyciyet, 
M. Fiogvet, and M, Ciémenceau have each their own 
following, each can prevent the other from governing, and 
no one of the four can administer permanently himself. 
Ministry after Ministry is formed of subordinate politicians, 
whoare upset by the really influential party leaders, who 
will not, or cannot, take office themselves. M. CiémencEau 
and the Radicals have shown a steady determination to upset 
any Cabinet which will not obey their orders. They have 
already told M. Carnot that nothing short of absolute supre- 
macy will satisfy them. They will band with the Right or 
with any other section to upset a Ministry they cannot con- 
trol. They are already making difficulties for the PRESIDENT 
at the very beginning of his term by preventing the forma- 
tion of a Ministry. After M. Rovuvier’s experience it is 
sheer credulity to think that the Conservatives will have 
any scruple in helping the Radicals—as long as they are not 
asked to help General Bounancer also. And yet nothing 
is less uncertain in French politics than that a Radical 
Ministry would be opposed by every other section of the 
Chamber. In the presence of such a deadlock as this it is 
little better than folly to expect that M. Carnor can give 
stability to the Government. Instability is inherent in and 
is an inevitable consequence of the situation created by 
nearly a hundred years of history. There may be, there 
probably will be, no other immediate culbute générale ; but, 
unless some great change occurs—of which at present there 
is no sign—France must continue to be feebly administered 
by feeble and shifting Cabinets of nobodies. In the mean- 
time the great financial and administrative difficulties, 
requiring to be dealt with strongly and ably, must be left 
alone, to remain as they are or grow worse. 


SMALL INCOMES, 


HE Cwancettor of the Excnequer shares with Mr. 
GuapDsToNE, and in a smaller degree with Mr. Girren, 
the power of making statistics at once significant and in- 


telligible. In his ad to the Royal Statistical Society, 


of which he is President, on Tuesday evening, Mr. Goscuey 
did not make any original contribution to social or economic 
science. It was not, indeed, to be expected that he should 
do so. The departmental duties of his office are not, it is 
true, very heavy, except from Christmas to Easter. But 
Mr. Goscuen’s political pugnacity finds him abundance of 
employment, and his invaluable services as a public speaker 
are naturally in great request. He also discharges other 
functions of a less imposing kind, and before appearing at 
Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday he had already attended a 
Cabinet, and laid the foundation-stone of a church. In 
these circumstances it would have been absurd for Mr. 
GoscuEn, wonderful as are his powers of work, to attem 
one of those elaborate investigations which require, as 
says, “continuous and undisturbed attention.” What he 
very wisely did was to make use of the materials within his 
reach as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to put intoa 
more or less popular form the moral of what official figures 
have taught him about the distribution of wealth. Mr. 
GoscueEn’s general conclusion is the most comfortable one 
that, while very rich people are not so rich as they were, 
moderately well-to-do people are better off. Mr. GoscHEN does 
not pretend to have discovered this fact, if fact it be, for him- 
self, and he quotes in support of his thesis the opinion of the 
Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the depres- 
sion in trade. What he has himself accomplished is to supple- 
ment the researches of the Commissioners by more recent 
data, and to show that the movement which they observed 
has ever since continued. There is something perhaps a 
little grim in the spectacle of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer passing in review the incomes of his fellow- 
countrymen. Byron describes certain practices of which 
he was fond as “so good, I wonder CasTLEREAGH don’t tax 
‘“’em,” and some of Mr. Goscuen’s hearers or readers must 
have felt like sheep being paraded before the butcher. 
But, as Mr. Goscuen took off a penny last year, and may 
therefore be expected, with a “ very human” want of logic, 
to take off another penny next year, or even twopence, he 
had perhaps earned the right to talk about incomes with- 
out exciting qualms. Mr. Goscnen’s figures, which are to 
some, though not a very large, extent conjectural, un- 
doubtedly prove, if they prove anything, that wealth is 
much more evenly distributed than it was ten or twelve 
years ago. This is an object in the vain pursuit of which 
many schemes, socialistic and otherwise, have been fruit- 
lessly framed. If it is really being effected by natural 
agencies, as there seems at least good reason to believe, 
some fussy people may be disappointed at the loss of a fad ; 
but most of us will be very well satisfied to wait for the 
course of events. Parliament cannot usefully do more than 
remove restrictions upon a process which is essentially 
spontaneous. 

The argument against inequality has its limits, as SypNey 
Smirn long ago contended with humorous exaggeration in 
the case of the Church and the clergy. The existence of 
colossal fortunes has been in all times a powerful stimulus 
to energy and enterprise in trade. The lottery of life may 
have an unusually large number of blanks. But the great 
prizes seize hold of popular imagination, and ambitious 
merchants, like the sons in the fable, improve the commerce 
of their country while searching for the hidden treasure. 
But when all due allowance has been made for these con- 
siderations, it remains true, as Mr. GoscHen rather clumsily 
puts it, that “the great central body of the community 
should be “ reinforced both from above and from below.” 
Great wealth is in itself, of course, whatever muddleheaded 
rhetoricians may say, not an evil, but a good. The contrast 
between wealth and poverty is distressing, and even mis- 
chievous. But the remedy is to raise the poor, or give them 
an opportunity of raising themselves, not to impoverish the 
rich. Now Mr. Goscuen believes that “ the larger fortunes 
“ are not increasing, but that the increase in the aggregate 
“ wealth of the community is rather in the middle classes 
“ than in the highest stations of wealth.” And he really 
seems to make this out, if assessments to Income-tax can be 
considered evidence. Moreover, this method of demonstra- 
tion is supported by other tests, such as the value of 
houses and shops. The returns of inhabited house duty 
from 1875 to 1886 show a remarkable increase in houses 
below fifty pounds, a smaller increase in large houses, 


and a positive decrease in the very few establishments - 


which are rated at more than a thousand pounds. Mr. 
GoscHEN lays no stress on the fact, which is nevertheless 
remarkable, that the increase has been much less since 1880 
than it was before, when the prosperity of the country had 
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ceased for some years to advance “by leaps and bounds.” 
That comparison, however, was beside Mr. GoscHeEn’s 
immediate purpose, which is to show how the growth of 
property, be it fast or slow, has been apportioned. The 
statistics furnished by shops are peculiarly interesting in 
this respect. The annual value of all shops was raised 
more than thirty per cent. between 1875 and 1886. Shops 
between twenty and thirty pounds rose only twelve per 
cent., while shops above a thousand pounds rose nearly fifty 

r cent. These figures may seem at first sight to tell 
against Mr. Goscuen’s theory. But Mr. Goscnen is ready 
with his explanation. It is the limited liability Companies, 
with large capital, which are swallowing up the small 
shops. This capital is held in small quantities by many 
shareholders, and thus we arrive at the same conclusion. 
The lower middle class, and the upper crust, as Mr. TooLe 
would say, of the working class are appropriating a larger 
share of the national resources. We do not quite under- 
_ stand what Mr. GoscnEen means by calling this a “silent 
“ Socialism,” for the Socialism which is not merely a vague 
sentiment strikes at private property altogether. But 
the process is a salutary one, and its continuance, if it 
be not artificially forced, will promote the peace and good 
order of the community. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE, 


her messages or speeches of the Presipent of the United 
States have not, as a rule, been of considerable 
interest to Englishmen. When Mr. Taackeray piously 
hoped that goodness would help the man who read them, 
he must have had a comfortable assurance that he was not 
praying for any large body of his countrymen. President 
CLEVELAND’s Message will be a very important exception. 
It deals with a question which is as interesting to English- 
men as to Americans, and it must needs put more life 
and spirit into the politics of the United States than they 
have possessed at any period since the conclusion of the 
great Civil War twenty-five years ago. Breaking through 
the custom which required that his message should be a 
discursive essay on things in general President CLEvELAND 
has devoted himself entirely to the tariff. It is impossible 
to recast this without touching directly the pockets of every 
citizen of the United States, and indirectly influencing the 
commercial interests of the world. The Presipenr is 
careful to state that he has no wish to court the American 
workman, but he frankly declares his indifference to the 

of favouring Free-trade. His policy, he says, may 
be called by that or another name, but it is the policy he 
recommends to Congress, and which, as he does not affect 
to deny, must alter the terms on which foreigners have 
access to the American market, and on which Americans 
compete with foreigners abroad. A change of this mag- 
nitude could not be indifferent to other nations, even if 
it were made by a much less active and wealthy country 
than the United States. At home the PresipEnt’s Message 
must, whether his policy is adopted or not, have a pro- 
found influence on American politics, if only by bringing 
forward a great quc-tion of administration to be fought 
over between the two parties which divide the bulk of the 
nation. Since the Civil War there has been no such matter 
of dispute, and the internal politics of the States have been 
of a personal hand-to-mouth and profoundly uninteresting 
kind. Until the surrender of General Leg, the internal 
history of the States had been mainly the history of the 
struggle between North and South. The war ended this 
dispute, and since then there has been a period of stagnation. 
With the election of General CLeveLanp the question of 
Civil Service Reform came to the front, and now Free-trade 
—under certain limitations, mainly of a nominal kind—has 
followed. It may be taken for granted that the PresmpEent 
has not acted without previously consulting the leaders of 
the Democratic party and securing their approval. He and 
they have taken up again the old Free-trade policy of the 
South Carolina politicians, unconnected with what, in the 
jargon of American politics, was called the sectional ques- 
tion. The new generation, which is tired of what are called 
the ante bellum issues in another piece of jargon, has now 
got its own battle to fight. Whatever the ultimate result 
of the Presipent’s action may be, he has at least done 
much to give dignity and interest to American politics. 


The difficulty of which President CreveLanp complai 
is one which appears calculated to excite the envy of 
European statesmen. The American Treasury is so rich 
that it does not know what to do with all its money. His 
words are enough to make a Minister of Finance, accustomed 
to feel happy if he can make both ends meet, gasp with 
amazement :—“ The excess of the revenue for the year 
“ending in June 1885 was $18,000,000; in June 1886 
“ $40,300,000 ; and in June 1887 $55,500,000. To De- 
“ cember in this fiscal year the excess is $55,250,000, and 
“ it will be $113,000,000 by June 30 next, when the total 
“surplus in the Treasury will be §140,000,000.” Six 
months hence, in fact, the United States will have in 
hand, after paying all national charges, a sum (28,000,000l.) 
exactly equal to the whole English vote for the services of 
the Debt, and larger than the yearly cost of Her Masgsry’s 
fleet and army put together. All the Finance Ministers 
of Europe would be only too happy to have the sum 
divided among them. The situation is none the less a 
very serious one for the United States. This immense 
surplus is, in fact, much the same kind of wealth as the 
treasuries which Oriental sovereigns accumulate by ex- 
tortion, and then heap up ina back room, It is taken by 
taxation out of the pockets of the citizens of the Union, 
and serves no better purpose than the bags of coins or 
earthen pots of jewels of a Shah of Persia. But there it is, 
and there is a considerable difficulty in getting rid of it. 
The United States Treasury has already gone to the limit of 
its power in the reduction of debt. Without further power 
it cannot extinguish any more, except at a premium which 
would inflict a heavy loss on the nation for the benefit of a 
few individuals. If it is to go into the market, and buy at 
the market price, the bonds of the United States will soon 
be dearer than the South Sea Company shares at their 
highest. Even if the national debt is to be entirely cleared 
off by surplus revenue, the difficulty will only be postponed 
for a short time. A very few years hence it will come up 
again on a greater scale than the present. It is not pro- 
posed by any body of politicians that a relief for the 
plethora of the Treasury should be found in what President 
CLEVELAND calls extravagant appropriations—by enormous 
grants in aid to local bodies, or by vast public works. The 
United States Government will hardly be asked to bank the 
Mississippi with granite, or rebuild the cities of the Union 
with marble. The only thing to be done is to stop the 
flow into the Treasury by remitting taxation. For some 
years past it has been foreseen that the Federal Govern- 
ment would find itself in this dilemma. By the American 
fiscal system the bulk of taxation is raised by duties on 
imports. What internal taxes there are are levied on 
articles of luxury; but, even if they were removed, there 
would soon be a surplus once more, and then the United 
States Treasury would find itself in just the same difficulty 
again. President CLEVELAND has decided to gain for his 
party the credit of facing the situation boldly. He hasasked 
Congress to vote that the relief both to the Treasury and the 
taxpayer should be given by the reduction or total repeal of 
duties on imports. 


This course is obviously the right one, according to the 
ideas prevalent in England, but it will meet with strong 
opposition in the States. All the Republican party and a 
section of the Democrats will do their utmost to defeat it. 
They are thoroughly Protectionist, and are prepared, though 
they may not avow it openly, to raise a much larger revenue 
than the State can spend, in order to save native industries 
from foreign competition. The situation is unique. In 
Europe revenues have very rarely been in excess of the 
demands of Governments, and England, which has occa- 
sionally had a surplus to dispose of, has never wanted for 
internal taxes to remove. In America the choice must 
sooner or later—unless the Federal Government finds some 
way of spending a great deal more money—be between the 
remission of Custom dues or their maintenance, not for pur- 
poses of revenue, but wholly and solely in order to protect 
native industry. The latter course would be worthy of the 
imaginary economists who drew up the petition of the 
lampmakers of Paris. President CLEVELAND has decided to 
force on the decision. He declines cautiously to dub him- 
self a Free-trader, but he takes up the Free-trade position 
without disguise. The most orthodox of economists could 
not state more distinctly the proposition that it is better 
for the community at large to buy its goods cheap than to 
pay higher prices in order that certain industries may 
flourish. He tells the working classes that they are being 


must now be a struggle of parties on a great question. 


taxed for the benefit of a minority of their own body. He 
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tells the farmers that they are paying for their clothes 
prices which counterbalance any good duties on foreign wool 
can do them, and entirely for the benefit of a limited class. 
To the protected trades he says that, even if the remission 
of Customs does inflict some loss on them, they must set 
it off against the profits of late years, which they have 
made largely through the help given them by a fiscal system 
designed for their protection at the general expense of 
the community. The Presipent dismisses almost with 
contempt the contention that any industry in America 
is so feeble as to need the “favour and fostering care” 
of the Federal Government, and he explicitly accuses the 
manufacturers of banding together to influence the legis. 
lation in their own personal interest. This, however 

litely it may be worded, is not conciliatory language. 
t must be taken to prove that the Presment and the 
Democratic leaders have finally decided that they have 
nothing to gain by keeping measure any longer with the 
Protectionists. They have, from whatever motive, resolved 
to adopt a Free-trade policy. Nothing can be more explicit 
than the Presipent’s language. “The simple and plain 
“ duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
“the amount requisite to meet the necessary expenses of 
“ economical Government, and to restore to business and to 
“ the country the money accumulated in the Treasury.” In 
America this means Free-trade. The next Presidential 
election, and perhaps the next after that, will be fought 
on these grounds. Protectionist interests are strong and 
organized, but in the peculiar circumstances of the Union 
there is much in favour of the Democrats. 


TOO MANY PHILANTHROPISTS, 


J bees stream of unprofitable talk about the poor continues 
to flow, and does its best to realize what Macauay in 
his famous criticism of Rospert Montcomery accurately 
called the impossible ideal of meandering level with its 
fount. Every professional philanthropist has his plan, pro- 
pounds it, and at the same time performs the more useful 
task of pulverizing somebody else’s. This sort of confused 
conflict, in which, to borrow Mr. Marrnew ARNoLp’s ex- 
pressive phrase, “ignorant armies clash by night,” is depress- 
ing and unsatisfactory enough. But at least it is better 
than a herd of indiscriminate busybodies rushing in pursuit 
of a common aim through the medium of a Mansion House 
Fund into a slough of waste and demoralization. Moreover, 
when everybody’s attention is called to the wants of his 
neighbours, and when all sensible people have learned that 
big, noisy movements do more harm than good, there may 
be some chance of arousing individual effort, the still smail 
voice of personal charity, which helps with knowledge and 
kindness, without clamouring for self-advertisement. The 
gentlemen who went to the Memorial Hall last Monday 
night to unload their Losoms of some very perilous stuff 
had no doubt the best intentions. But as they went to their 
homes in the small hours of Tuesday morning, after many 
speeches and much division, some of them at least must 
have felt that very little good had been done. Lord 
Rosesery, indeed, from whom a letter was read, somewhat 
too eloquent for the occasion, can see nothing but good in the 
“ proposed registration of the unemployed in London.” 
Lord Rosgegery has probably not thought much about the 
matter. If he had, he could scarcely be blind to the 
obvious consideration that deliberately to foster discontent 
is a cruel and dangerous act. When the unemployed have 
been registered, or, to speak less vaguely, when a number 
of poor people have given names and addresses which may 
or may not be their own, at a number of so-called offices, we 


their names, and then find that they get nothing by it, 
inasmuch as the good folks who invited them have not made 
up their minds, or have not the power to carry out their 
schemes, the discontent of the unemployed will become ex- 
acerbated, and we must add that it will be justifiable. This 
impetuous readiness to take up any suggestion which looks 
heroic, without the smallest regard for consequences, shows 
no real benevolence, but, on the contrary, disgraceful igno- 
rance and heartless levity. 

Lord HerscHe.t, who took the chair at Monday’s meet- 
ing, is not a man likely to be carried away by uninformed 
sentiment. He talked very good sense, and not too much 
of it. But his most important remark was that “ there 
“ often came upon those who were most anxious to do good 
“service a sort of paralysing feeling that they might do 
“more harm than good, because sometimes well-intended 
“ efforts had served rather to foster than eradicate the evils 
“against which they were directed.” A less inspiriting 
observation has rarely fallen from the lips of a chairman ; 
but Lord Herscnett is to be commended for his honesty in 
making it. Cardinal Mannine, of course, was in a very 
different mood. That evergreen octogenarian, whose vigour 
and confidence are justly admired by his most determined 
opponents, was appropriately put up to move the familiar 
resolution that something ought to be done. The gallant 
Carp1inat believes in natural rights, and, among others, the 
right of every man to work and bread. Unfortunately 
people cannot live upon rights; and, if population multi- 
plies so fast that there is not enough to feed it, natural 
rights will not keep men from starving. Cardinal 
Mayyixe would, no doubt, tell them that they had no 
business to starve, just as the solicitor assured the 
man in the stocks that he could not have been put there 
for swearing. “I was put here for swearing,” said the 
man, and the lawyer called him a woodenheaded idiot. The 
lawyer could not, however, alter the fact, and no more can 
Cardinal Mannina. There are three remedies for pauperism, 
all of which are more or less eflicacious, and only one of 
which was discussed at the meeting. The first, to which 
we have already referred, is the quiet system of relieving 
individual cases without any fuss or publicity, which those 
who have no leisure to take part in it themselves can 
promote by subscribing to the Charity Organization Society. 
Another is emigration, about which Lord Compton made 
some good suggestions, but people cannot of course be made 
to emigrate, it they prefer misery at home to prosperity 
abroad. The third, and the only radical method of ex- 
tirpating destitution, is to limit the number of mouths in 
accordance with the subsistence which can be provided for 
them. The prohibition of pauper immigration advocated 


by Mr. Arnotp Wuirte has, as he says, nothing to do with 
Free-trade, but it might lead other countries to retaliate 
against us in an inconvenient manner. It is, however, 
a subject on which much may be said, and it would have 
well occupied the whole time of the meeting. A Govern- 
ment, Conservative or Liberal, which acted on the principles 
of Cardinal Mannine would be simply insane. 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS, 


says that Mr. Morey and Lord Ripon are to 
go to Dublin to answer Lord Hartineron and Mr. 
GoscHEN, and organize a counter-demonstration against 
that of the “ faction,” which somehow managed to induce 
all the wisdom, wealth, and reputation of the Irish capital 
to lend it their support. We do not think that that 


enterprise is likely to prosper; but when Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Mortey have accomplished it to their satisfaction, 


should like to know what is to happen next. On that point | there is another undertaking of a no less arduous character 
Lord Rosgpery is judiciously silent, while Mr. Burnett, | awaiting them at home. On the principle of returning blow 


who moved the resolution in favour of registration at the 
Memorial Hall, replies that relief works must be started. 


for blow, they ought at once to set about the work of convoking 
| a Gladstonian Convention, in reply to the challenge of the 


Relief works are perhaps the worst form of charity which | Liberal-Unionist Conference of Thursday last at West 


has ever been devised. It is much better to give a man 
money, even if he does not deserve assistance, and will spend 
his shilling at the nearest public-house, than to go through 
the solemn farce of engaging him in useless and un- 
remunerative toil. Silly people say that we must have 
information before we can take any practical step. The 
argument is not even plausible. Men who want work, and 
through no fault of their own are unable to get it, are 
‘naturally dissatisfied, and prone to reason like Romuo’s 
apothecary. But if they are solemnly invited to register 


minster. To do this successfully, they should lose no time in 
fitting the various speakers at the afternoon proceedings and 
at the dinner-table in the evening with worthy antagonists 
selected from Mr. Giapstone’s staff. Here are a few of the 
Liberal-Unionists who await their “ pairs.” The Duke of 
Lord Derby, Lord Lord Hartineton, Mr. 
GoscuEn, Sir Henry James. Among those who were either 
present or who lent the support of their names may be men- 
tioned Lord Suersrooke, Lord Nortusroox, Lord 
Lord Bramwe Mr. Bricut,and Mr, Courtney. Every one 
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of the foregoing names is that of a man who has held high 
administrative or judicial office ; all but four of them are the 
names of ex-Cabinet Ministers. Every one of them is the 
name of a man who has attained exceptional eminence, 
either as orator, lawyer, financier, political thinker, or in 
more than one—in some cases even more than two—of 
these capacities. Noteven the rancour of partisanship— 
unless, indeed, in a mind which has entirely parted company 
with veracity—would deny a place in the front rank of 
English politicians to any one of this round dozen of public 
men. There can be but little partisanship so rancorously 
unjust as to deny to some half of their number the yet 
higher title of the statesman. Mr. Mortey and Lord 
Rirow should lose no time in beating up their Harcourts 
and Cuiperses, and Camppert-BANNERMANS and 
Monvettas, and endeavour to make the proper selection of 
combatants from among them, We trust that they may 
succeed in matching the Liberal-Unionists in a satisfactory 
way ; for we confess to liking a good fight, and take no 


receive punishment. At present, however, we must own 
that we cannot imagine where the Gladstonian “ fancy” 
intend to look for their talent. The most careful study of 
their height, weight, and exploits altogether fails to supply 
us with the names of more than three, or, at the very 
outside, four performers of the first class. And to pit any- 
body but a first-rate performer against any of the speakers 
who addressed the Conference on the platform or at the 
dinner-table on Thursday last would be simple cruelty. 


However, we dare say that all this is irrelevant. Intel- 
tellectual ability, oratorical power, political knowledge, and 
other such gifts, only count, as we know, among the 
civilized world outside England. Here it is understood— 
indeed, we have it on the authority of a Gladstonian pro- 
fessor—that a man’s chance of going right on the Home 
Rule question is in inverse proportion to the extent to 
which he has cultivated his natural mental gifts. We will 
say no more, then, of the remarkable array of able and dis- 
tinguished men who have assembled this week for the 
purpose of testifying their devction to the cause which their 
former leader has abandoned. We will say nothing of the 
excellent speeches of two distinguished Unionists, not heard 
often enough on the subject—the Duke of Arcyit and 
Lord Setporne—the former of whom, indeed, has seldom 
surpassed, in point of combined reasoning, eloquence, and 
humour, the speech which he delivered on Thursday even- 
ing. Stillless need we dwell upon utterances so familiar to 
the Gladstonian, and so hopelessly discredited by the biassing 
influences of political culture and experience, as those of 
Lord Harttneton and Mr. Goscuen. We propose, indeed, 
on the strength of the professorial dictum above referred 
to, to put aside the question of the merits of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s Irish policy as being a question on which the | 
Liberal-Unionists are disqualified by the “ pride of know- 
“ledge” from forming a right judgment, Even Mr. Bryce, 
however, may not be prepared to assert that political educa- 
tion and political experience disqualify men from discerning 
any political issue; and, therefore, while rejecting the 
opinions of the Liberal-Unionists on the question whether 
Mr. Guapstonr’s Irish policy is right, we propose to consult 
them on the question—minor, indeed, but still ofan importance 
which Sir Witt1am Harcovet, weare sure, will recognize— 
whether Mr. Guapstone’s Irish policy is going to win. On 
this question, however, we hardly iike to appeal tothe views of 
Lord Dersy, who is too much of a hot-headed enthusiast, 
too prone to fix his attention exclusively on the bright side 
of things, and too resentful of the salutary application of 
cold water to the excessive ardour of hope to permit of our 
deriving much assurance from his words. Still Lord Derpy 
evidently thinks, and practically says, that Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Irish policy is going to win. He does not acknowledge any 
weakening either of the Parliamentary strength of the 
Unionists, nor any decline of the popularity of their cause 
in the country. Even the fatalist outcry that Home Rule 
must come, because Irishmen will never be content with- 
out it, is powerless against Lord Dersy’s obstinately 
sanguine temperament; and he meets it with the, we 
are bound to say, plausible rejoinder that the Southern 
States of the American Union were pacified, not by 
getting what they wanted, but by finding that they 
must go without it. Furthermore, he relies much upon 
an argument on which we ourselves laid stress last 
week, that the supposed “majority of the Irish people” 
in favour of Home Rule means in Ireland, as in all other 


of success, who will come over en masse to whichever 
of the two parties gets the better of its opponents. Still 
Lord Dersy is Lord Dersy, and since he is famous for 
not perceiving the difficulties of any enterprise, and for 
underrating the force of the objections to any conceivable 
conclusion, we must be content to cite his testimony to the 
— prospects of the Unionist cause for what it is 
worth. 

Lord Hartinetoy, however, did more than offer opinions ; 
he appealed to facts; and certainly he and Mr. Goscuen 
—the latter speaking, it must be remembered, from the 
position of a Cabinet Minister who lately, and on an occasion 
of some significance, sought an opportunity of conferrin 
with his chief—have between them struck a very cru 
blow at a certain edifice of hope which the unhappy Glad- 
stonians have spent the last week or so in laboriously con- 
structing. “I have seen,” said Lord Harrineton, in that 
provokingly unimpassioned way of his, “that some exulta- 
“ tion has been expressed at the prospect of some division 
“ in the Unionist ranks on account of the renewed activity 
“ of the disciples of Fair-trade.” The danger, he went on 
to admit, is one to which Unionists ought not to shut their 
eyes; but he does not see, what the more penetrating gaze 
of the Gladstonian has somehow enabled him to see, that 
“ the Fair-trade agitation has received support or counten- 
“ ance from any of the recognized or responsible leaders of 
“ the Conservative party.” Lord Hanrtineron does not, he 
is careful to add, put the two questions of Fair-trade and 
Home Rule on an equal footing. He would look upon 
“ the adoption of some foolish retrograde measure in the 
“ direction of Fuair-trade—which step could probably be 
“ retraced again without much mischief being done—as a 
“much less grave misfortune than the separation of the 
“ Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland—a step which 
“could never be retraced, at all events not without a 
great political convulsion.” The possibility, however, 
of a majority being returned which could force such a 
policy upon the Government would, he admitted, be 
“a danger so great as to imperil the strength of the 
“ Unionist cause,” and he hoped that the leaders of the 
party would weigh well the consequence before they gave 
it any countenance or support. The invitation thrown out 
in these last words was pointedly responded to in the 
evening by Mr. Goscuen, who declared, speaking “ de- 
“ liberately, and as a member of the Government, that he 
“ did not believe there would be a single principle, either 
“ executive, or administrative, or fiscal, which would cause 
“any difference between the two sections of the Unionist 
“ party ; or would be likely to open up any vista of hope to 
“ those who wish to see a difference.” The “loud and pro- 
“longed cheering” which interrupted the speaker at the 
word “ fiscal” must be still echoing in the ears of the Glad- 
stonians like a knell. Their fool’s paradise has disappeared 
from around them at a touch, and they wake to find them- 
selves still wandering in the desert of Opposition with the 
Eden of office closed against them as hopelessly as ever. 


COUTTS TROTTER. 


y hee death of the Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which took place at an early hour on Sunday morning last, 
can hardly be said to have taken his friends by surprise. For 
nearly three years he had been in weak health; since the begin- 
ning of October he had not left his rooms; and for a week before 
his death he had been suffering from an attack of pneumonia. 
Still, notwithstanding all these warnings, the news that the end 
had really come fell upon the University with the stunning force 
of a wholly unexpected event. The full extent of the losscan only 
be measured by time ; for the moment we can but feel that the 
University of Cambridge misses an influence which pervaded and 
animated every department of her affairs. For the last fifteen 
years no one has been so completely identified with what may be 
termed modern Cambridge; no one has been adwitted to so large 
a share in her councils, or devoted himself with such unremitting 
diligence to the administration of her complex organization. 

Mr. Trotter proceeded to his degree in 1859. He was thirty- 
seventh wrangler, and third in the second class of the Classical 
Tripos. It is evident, however, that his acquirements must not be 
measured by his place in these two Triposes, for he was soon after 
elected to a Feliowship in his college, where, as is well known, 
the proficiency of candidates is tested by a fresh examination. 
After his election he took Holy Orders, and devoted himself for a 
time to active clerical work. For this, however, after a fair trial, 
he found himself unsuited, and, resigning bis curacy, he returned 
to college. Between the years 1865 and 1869 he spent a con- 


Countries, the majority of waiters upon the Providence 


siderable portion of his time in German universities. In 1869 he 
became Lecturer in Natural Science in Trinity College, and in due 
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course succeeded to the Tutorship. In 1874 he was elected a 
member of the Council of the Senate—a position which he occu- 
pied, without interruption, until his death. In early life he had 
mn a staunch Conservative; but, as time went on, his views 
changed, and he became not only a Liberal in politics, but an 
ardent University reformer. In the latter capacity he threw him- 
self energetically into the movement for reforms which led to 
the present University and College statutes—to which, in their 
actual shape, he largely contributed. We have said that he was 
a Liberal and a reformer. This position placed him, it is almost 
needless to remark, in direct antagonism to many of those with 
whom he was called upon to act; but his conciliatory manners, 
his excellent temper, and his perfect straightforwardness not only 
i ed opposition, but enabled him to make friends even 
among those who differed from him most widely. In fact, what 
was sometimes called in jest “the Trotterization of the Uni- 
versity” was so complete that he had come to be regarded as 
indispensable; and his name will be found at one time or another 
on all the more important Boards and Syndicates. But it was 
not merely his knowledge of University business and detail that 
placed him there. He was gifted with an intelligence of extra- 
ordinary quickness. He could grasp the bearings of a complicated 
question swiftly and readily—disentangle it, so to speak, from 
all that was not strictly essential to it—and while others were 
still talking about it, doubtful how to act, he would commit to 
paper a draft of a report which was commonly accepted by those 
resent as exactly resuming the general sense of the meeting. 

e was in favour of a wide enlargement of University studies, 
especially in the scientific direction—a course which was impos- 
sible without funds; but at the same time no man ever loved his 
college more dearly than he did—no man held more closely to the 
old idea of duty to the college as a corporation; no Vice-Master 
discharged his duties with more genial hospitality. 

We have dwelt on Mr. Trotter's University career at some 
length ; but let it not be supposed that he was immersed in the 
details of University business to the exclusion of other subjects. 
Though modest and retiring almost to a fault, his interests were 
wide, and his knowledge extensive and accurate. He had no mean 
acquaintance with physical science, on which he gave collegiate 
lectures ; he spoke and read several modern languages, and was 
familiar with their literature; he took great interest in music; 
he travelled extensively, and had a singularly minute knowledge of 
out-of-the-way parts of the Alps, and of the little visited country 
towns of Italy, to which he was attracted partly by their history, 
partly by their art treasures. He wrote easily and clearly, though 

e never cared to cultivate a particularly elegant style; and as a 
speaker he was always forcible, and sometimes exceedingly happy, 
in tersely-worded, epigrammatic sentences, which resumed much 
thought in few words. 

We have dwelt of necessity in these brief remarks almost ex- 
clusively on Mr. Trotter’s public career. But there was another 
side to his character. He was a generous and warm-hearted 
friend, whose friendship was all the more sincere because it was 
so quiet and undemonstrative. Few had the rare privilege of his 
intimacy; but those few will never forget that kindly tuce, that 
bright smile of welcome, that charity which found excuses for 
everybody—that liberality which, while it eschewed publicity, 
was always ready to help the deserving. 


AMONG THE SEPARATISTS. 


HERE are persons (we never have been able to regard them 
with too great abhorrence) who hate their enemies. For 

our part we love ours. The friend is often a troublesome person ; 
and he rarely comes up quite to expectation. But it is one of the 
numerous blessed results of the laws of human nature that your 
enemy constantly manifests himself with the most unbelievable 
pre ce as what he is, and what it is unnecessary to charac- 
terize him as being. For instance, we put it to the average man 
whether the most malignant Unionist Butler could have put into 
the mouth of a Separatist Hudibras such a sentence as the follow- 
ing :—“ In view of the popular sentiment now existing towards 
Ireland, it is infamous that the Government, by virtue of party 
ments, should have the power to imprison Irish gentlemen 

[Ou diable la gentilhommerie va-t-elle se nicher?] for refusing to 
acknowledge in Ireland an Act which they were authorized to re- 
sist in Parliament.” These words, it is true, come from an 
obscure provincial journal, but yet from one over whose birth 
Mr. Gladstone deigned to bend, and which, such as it is, is the 
best thing in the way of journalism—Gladstonian journalism—that 
Scotland (not surely an infertile mother of journalists) has to 
produce. There may be people who are insensible to the deep, 
quiet, inexhaustible flood of satisfaction which such a passage as 
this sets flowing in the mind of those whom the Almighty has 
endowed with a sense of humour, “ In view of the popular senti- 
ment” (of the existence of which, of course, the journalist is 
judge), “ it is infamous” that A. B. should be sent to prison for 
disobeying “an Act which A. B. was authorized to resist in 
Parliament.” Good ; and so being fap, as they say, let conclusions 
the careires, A.B. is in Parliament, and Bills are intro- 
uced, let us say, to impose a shilling Income-tax, and to make it 
penal to supply Powers with which England is at war with muni- 
tions of war. These Bills become Acts. A. B. continues to refuse 


_ of Income-tax, to send guns to France, to &c., &c, And the 

ladstonian a say that “ it is infamous ” to send him to prison 
for disobeyi cts of, Parliament which, before they were Acts, 
“ he was authorized to resist.” From which we can only conclude 
that, according to Gladstonian papers, Parliamentary government 
is played out. Soit; it is not we who say it. 

Ye do not know that there is anything else this week which quite 
reaches this heroic height of absurdity ; but there are plenty of 
things which come near it. Sir George Trevelyan’s correspondence 
with Sir James Fergusson would make a good beginning, but it is 
too old; we have too many fresher subjects demanding attention, 
Besides, Sir George is what they unkindly call elsewhere a raté, 
and a fresh miss on his part (or shall we say a fresh attempt with 
a shot from a doppinger? to bring down a non-existent object) 
does not count. He is of those who, being dead, yet speak, not at 
all in the ancient sense, but with thin voices, as they of Hades. And 
when he tries, longo intervallo, to imitate his revered chief (whois, 
to do him justice, quite alive) he only deserves pity. We do not 
know whether the schoolmasters of England still draw moral 
lessons for the benefit of their pupils; probably they are too much 
occupied in cramming. But if they still affect moral philosophy, 
what a text they have in Sir George! The Mirror for Magistrates, 
the Ruins of Empires (two different and yet similar works), are 
nothing to that spectacle :— 

Here is the George that was so great of hand, 
The Otto that was king of fair great land, 
Grown grey and black now, brought unto the dust, 
Soiled, without raiment, clad about with sand. 
as, hardly altering the words of _— Mr. Swinburne’s greatest 
poem, one may surely say of the author of Horace at Athens 
and Zhe Competition Wallah now that he has become a mere Glad- 
stonian, The thing is almost inconceivable; even Sir William 
Harcourt has not offered up his brains on toast—even as a very 
woodcock’s—to Mr. Gladstone after the strange fashion of Sir 
George Trevelyan. 

The others, todo them justice, were never impostors in this 
way. We do not concern ourselves in this p with Mr, 
Gladstone and the Whigs—that question is worthy of separate 
treatment. The business of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bradlaugh 
is another matter which only requires brief notice. As readers of 
their papers know, Mr. Bradlaugh has escaped the charge of 
wilful perjury in consequence of a technicality—that the assertion 
which he made before the magistrate was not relevant to the 
immediate issue. Out of his mere grace, itseems, Mr. Bradlaugh 
is “ willing to consent to a Select Committee ” to inquire into the 
truth of the statement which Lord Salisbury has formally and in 
unequivocal language denied. It is not necessary to waste many 
words on this course of conduct; but Mr. Gladstone may be 
commiserated on the fact that Colonel Dopping was not a member 
of either House of Parliament. He might tuen have been spared the 
most ignominious apology of our time by intimating his * willin 
ness to consent to a Select Committee.” Mr. Gladstone himse 
comes in for a little notice in respect of his satisfaction with 
the Dulwich election, which (though he doves not, like another 
correspondent of the Daily News, consider the loss of a hundred 
votes in two years “ magnificent”) seems to him “an exhibition 
of progress.” For our parts, we are very glad to welcome this 
detinition of the term as it applies to Gladstonians. 

And for our foes, may this their progress be, 
To poll at every contest two to three— 

is a version which Glorious John (unless his Toryism has under- 
gone a Gladstonian “ progress” in another world) would hardly 
object to, inferior as it is to his own famous words. In the same 

paper from which we take the detinition— 

Proeress: an advance backwards (W. E. Gladstone)— 

a letter of Lord Salisbury’s is given in which he (rather unne- 
cessarily) points out that, if Mr. Gladstone did not say what 
Lord Salisbury said at Oxford that he said, he said what was 
simply unmeaning. We know from Mr. Gladstone himself that 
in his Nottingham speeches he did indulge in the simply unmean- 
ing, that it was a case of GAX’ événoe—that whatsoever other people 
thought he meant, it was really something different ; so that argu 
ment on that head seems superfluous. But the most sable 
illustrations of the curiously low ebb to which Separatism has 
fallen are to be found elsewhere in the reports of the letter of a 
certain Mr. J. Macer Wright and the speeches of the Reverend 
Page Hopps:—the very, very Page Hopps. (Mr. Labouchere 
exhorting Yorkshire to march upon London is amusing, but 
not business.) Of the two we like Mr. J. Macer Wright best. 
It will shock Mr. J. Macer Wright, and show him how negli- 
nt we are of politics, to hear that we never heard of him before; 
ut he seems to consider himself a person of some importance, and 
is under the impression that Mr. Balfour “ controverted some state- 
mentsof his.” If this beso (and “ we don’t say it is, mind you, and 
we don’t say it isn’t”), then Mr. Balfour must for that occasion have 
been singularly misguided. Mr. J. Macer Wright is “unable to regard 
Mr. Baltour as qualified to discuss the matter,” because “he has 
shown himself to be a bitter partisan.” Precisely so. Even thus do 
the advocates of earthflatliness decline to discuss the matter with 
any ruffianly mathematician because he has shown himself to be 
a bitter partisan. But will the ruffianly mathematician publicly 
controvert the earthflattener? He will rather say Non puto s 
sapiam, as the Emperor Augustus remarked in those extremely 
improper verses which earned him Martial’s praise for Romana 
simplicitas, When you are wise you leave the Macer Wrights to 
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bark, so long as they bark only ; and you whip them when they try 
to bite. That is, in fact (as, by the blessing of Providence, it seems 
to be beginning to be understood of the people), pretty much the 
whole secret of government. Let any dog bark, so long as he 
does not interfere with the comfort, ease, and lawful convenience 
of the other quiet dogs, When he oversteps this line, give him 
a whipping s enough to prevent his doing it again. This is 
the whole sum and substance of the political discussions of two 
thousand two thousand five hundred, but we like 
to be on the right side. 

As for the immortal Page Hopps, whom the Shakspearian com- 
mentator of the future will most assuredly utilize to explain (for 
the divine Williams knew all things past, present, and to come) 
one of the most remarkable of Shakspearian cruces, we take him 
on the faith of a Daily News extract ; for life is not long enough 
to read all Mr. Andrew Reid's little books of self-advertisement. 
“The Reverend John Page Hopps is of opinion that we are over- 

verned in almost the worst sense of the phrase [this looks as 
if, though it is not probable, the Keverend John Page Hopps had 
heard the famous story of the testimonial and “a man of the 
world in the best sense of the term”]—that is to sa [Page 
taken 

y official persons and interested classes. Our great 

nding Fm an {about which the Reverend John Page 
on probably knows as much as we know about the last year's 
accounts of his own Little Bethel, wherever it may be} are not 
so much great business establishments as happy hunting-grounds 
for the favoured few anybody who can a certain examina- 
tion in most cases, any one who cen bother a member of Parlia- 
ment in a few}. It cannot go on for ever. These frightful 
Estimates will come home to us some day [your meaning, 
Reverend ? How does he look, the Estimate, when you let him 
alone and he comes home and brings his tail behind him ?), 
perhaps when we are in bad luck, perhaps when half of us are 
shivering and hungry and out of work.” “Half of us”—and 
many more, we trust—are very good fellows, and we hope they 
will never be out of work, or shivering, or hungry. But, if the 
first calamity—that of being out of work—comes to the so-called 
ministers of religion whose work is to make religion a stalking- 
horse for politics, why we, at any rate, shall make no great moan. 


THE NEW LEAVEN IN INDIA. 


‘hd this time of retrospects India has enjoyed her full share of 
attention. But the most striking and comprehensive review 
of the last half-century of Indian development has been reserved 
for the closing weeks of the year. A series of articles has recently 
appeared in the 7%mes, evidently from the pen of a writer of high 
official position, and accustomed to the literary presentation of 
Indian matters. He has sketched both the expansion and consoli- 
dation of the Empire ; in delineating the work of conciliation he 
has ascribed to Lord Ripon a success which the bitter race-quarrels 
he provoked must assuredly qualify, while his last essay enters 
upon the most dangerous task of all. The attempt to estimate the 
influence of Western education, science, and morality upon the 
Oriental mind has possessed a natural fascination for the subtlest 
of Indian administrators. Not only are the most delicate dis- 
crimination and the utmost caution demanded by the inquiry, but 
@ fine imaginative sympathy with the Eastern temper is indispen- 
sable. Peculiar difficulties, indeed, reside in the obvious character 
of certain of the phenomena, which afford temptation for sweeping 
generalizations. Two dominant prepossessions, largely due, no 
doubt, to differences of mental habit, encounter us at the outset. 
There is the disposition which views the Indian method of regard- 
ing life as essentially beyond the influence of the West. The par- 
tisans of this opinion, to quote a distinguished critic, who seems to 
hold his own judgment in suspense, would impress upon us “ that 
Asia has always been too deep a quicksand for Europe to build 
upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, or religion; 
that the English legions, like the Roman, will tramp across the 
stage and disappear, and that the clouds of confusion and super- 
stition will roll up again.” No better type of the school opposed 
to this foreboding could be found than the writer in the Zimes. 
If he is too sanguine of results, he can nevertheless marshal a 
striking array of arguments on his side, and he can indicate visible 
changes that have taken place. So alien, indeed, are some of these 
to Oriental life, so radical is the alteration to which they witness, 
that it is difficult to believe they would prove evanescent even if 
their immediate causes were withdrawn. Sympathy with the 
Times’ writer nevertheless does not preclude the remark that he 
draws too little distinction between the educated few in India 
who are touched by European ideas and the masses. With the 
great inarticulate multitudes, engaged in a ceaseless round of 
agricultural pursuits, and with an elaborate ceremonial presiding 
over every action of their life, there is little tera for the 
infiltration of ideas. And yet in one respect the attitude of the 
British Government is broadly and universally intelligible. _ 

Our system of education in India has completely dissociated 
teligion from education; it has pronounced a divorce breaking 
up an immemorial union, Since 1854 the Indian Government 
has organized instruction on a purely secular basis. The net- 
work of State schools which has spread all over the country 
ud swallowed up the private institutions to so large an extent 


In many quarters a feeling is gaining 
ground that this movement has he too far. The Education 
Commission of 1882 experi great heart-searchings. Its 
dubitations were placed on record in a manner which we may 
be allowed to describe as at once futile and pathetic. An effort 
of the minority to frame some provision for religious instruction 
in State schools was sternly rejected. Yet the Commission-advo- 
cated the preparation for the use of colleges of “a moral text- 
book based upon the fundamental principles of natural religion,” 
to be supplemented by lectures “on the duty of a man and a 
citizen.” It is, perhaps, as well that this astonishing handbook 
has never seen the light, and that these lectures have never been 
perfunctorily delivered. Possibly the difficulty may be eventually 
solved when the management of all but the highest education 
comes to be vested in the control of local bodies, by allowing these 
bodies to prescribe the local religious training, subject to absolute 
exemption being reserved for those who claim it. The grants-in- 
aid already allowed to private schools will have paved the way. 
As the result of this secular attitude of the Government of India 
the writer in the 7imes confidently dwells upon “ an upheaval of 
new ideas,” “a deadening of fanaticisms,” and “a dismemberment 
of the old superstitions.” It is upon the “ deadening of fanaticism” 
that he lays stress with the earnestness of a man to whom there 
cling the memories of the Mutiny. We should, indeed, be glad 
to share his satisfaction that a new outburst of wild and organized 
fanaticism is no longer possible, and that the Government has no 
longer to reckon with “dense masses .... a prey to false but 
fatal misrepresentation.” The Kuka troubles, the recent scare in 
Bengal about the alleged adulteration of ghee, are minor symptoms 
that the old humour has not yet passed out of the body politic. 

Nor is he altogether fortunate in the instances that he gives of 
the decay of fanaticism. Without wishing to kindle a controversy 
once more, we cannot attach so high an importance as he does 
to the publication of The Indian Mussulmans. Sir W. Hunter's 
brochure provoked an interesting discussion. But there is a con- 
sensus of sober opinion that it hardly caused the scales to fall 
from the eyes of the Indian Mohammedans, and enabled them 
suddenly to reconcile their consciences with the Government of 
the Queen. The author had the phantom of Wahabism before 
his eyes. He forgot that the Wahabis had been disowned by the 
influential majority of Indian Mohammedans; his pre-occupa- 
tion with ecclesiastical causes made him blind to the secu 
reasons which existed for Mohammedan participation in the 
Mutiny; while his taste for sharp antithesis prevented a more 
compeudious estimate of the complexities of human nature. In 
dealing with Hinduism he is more successful in tracing the in- 
fluence of an external spirit of criticism. No exception can be 
taken to his proposition that reform in Hinduism must be con- 
servative reform. The general rise in morality, and even the 
positive enactments of the British law, have driven Hinduism to 
test current practices, when called in question, by a reference to the 
exact teaching of the earlier Vedic scriptures. By this critical 
method the accretions of later Brahmanism can, if necessary, be re- 
moved. The process, of course, has its analogies in England when 
reformers attempt to purify the Church of abuses by reference to 
the practice and doctrine of the early Fathers. Hindu authorities 
found that suttee was not specially enjoined by the Vedic writings 
when it was called in question by British law. In the same way 
the question as to child-marriage, excited by Rukmabai’s case, has 
set the Hindu doctors to investigate the exact teaching of their 
earliest scriptures. An active conflict has already arisen, and it is 
possible that the tide may some day set in towards reform, though 
the mass of Hindu opinion is certainly on the other side. But last 
week's mails from India supplied a very remarkable instance of the 
growth of enlightened feeling amongst Hindus, and of the expres- 
sion of the modern spirit, in the judgments delivered by native 
judges in a Native State. The Indore case practically is upon all 
fours with the Bombay case. A Hindu woman, Champa, “a 
child-wife,” who had never lived with her husband, appealed from 
an order of the Sessions Judge of Nimar, ordering her to take up 
residence with her husband. The Indore Sudder Court reversed 
the decision, and refused to apply the Indore Penal Code to assert 
a husband's right to enforce the completion of a union repugnant 
or prejudicial to the other party, whose participation in it had 
been involuntary, It is not easy to realize that this judgment was 
delivered in a Hindu Court by Hindu judges interpreting Hindu 
Matrimonial Law. 


steadily avoids religion. 


MR. GLADSTONE GOES A-FISHING, 


as I GO a-fishing” was probably the mental comment with 

which Mr. Gladstone accompanied the composition of the 
letter which he has addressed to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Mr. 
Gladstone, besides ing other apostolic characteristics, is 
pre-eminently a fisher of men; and he casts his nets in all sorts of 
waters, and baits his hooks in the mcst diverse fashions. Some- 
times, we believe, anglers find a morsel of the fish which they desire 
to catch the most attractive bait. Mr. Gladstone has suspended 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice at the end of his line in order that 
he may land other members of the Whig aristocracy whom he 
wishes to capture. Lord Edmond, it appears, having been con- 
sulted on the subject by Mr. Arnold Morley, has consented to be 


thus employed; and hangs dangling, and, like the blue-tish 
wriggling on a hook, of the American song, probably “ suffering 
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some” in this ignoble use. Sir George Trevelyan, it would 
appear, has not proved a very taking bait, and we doubt whether 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice will turn out to be more attractive. 
Mr. Gladstone's Spe to the masses has signally failed to pro- 
voke a favourable response; and varying his means without 
sacrificing the singleness of his aim of catching votes, Mr. 
Gladstone now turns to the classes. He is above everything an 
admirer of the Whigs, and especially of the old aristocratic 
Whigs. Lord Macaulay was reproached with writing history to 
show that the universe was under divine Whig government, 
and Sir Archibald Alison’s History of Europe was written, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, to prove that Providence was on 
the side of the Tories. Mr. Gladstone holds that the Whigs, 
so far, at least, as Ireland is concerned, have always been on 
the side of, Providence. A colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s in 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration described his attitude to the 
aristocratic members of the Government in a homely phrase. 
“ He was always,” he said, “ down on his knees to them, when he 
wasn’t kicking them about.” This alternation of exaggerated 
subservience and exaggerated denunciation has characterized Mr. 
Gladstone in the controversy of the last two years. At one time 
the Whigs are a selfish oligarchy, strong only in the interested 
support of sycophantic or hireling followers—we are not quoting 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, but we are certainly giving the sense of 
his sneer at the classes and their dependents. At another time 
they are patriots of the purest water, whose record is without a 
blemish. They assume in Mr. Gladstone’s mind one character or 
the other, according to the audience which he is at the moment 
addressing, and the purpose of the instant which he has to serve. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s Ayrshire speech has stimulated in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind an eager desire to have a little more Whig 
treatment of the Irish question. Mr. Pecksniff,in a moment of 
expansion and exhilaration, was solicitous to see Mrs. Todgers’s 
idea of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to herself. Mr. 
Gladstone is no less anxious to be made acquainted with the 
Whig idea of Home Rule, if perfectly agreeable to the Whig 
nobility and gentry. Lord Edmond, we believe, advocates some- 
thing like the American Federal system as the basis of the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. We should like to ask him 
whether he thinks that Home Rule, in any form, can be safely 
conceded to Ireland while Ireland is subjected to the organizers 
of plunder and the promoters of outrage, who, except in so far 
as they have been disarmed by the Government, rule it by a 
mixture of intrigue and terrorism unique in the history of that 
unhappy country. We should have thought that he would have 
been at least disposed to move the previous question, and to 
adjourn legislation in that sense until law and order and the 
common rules of morality are not merely enforced by the Go- 
vernment, but restored in the minds and consciences of the people. 
For the moment Mr, Gladstone has thrown off the sans-culottes 
garb, and is masquerading in the blue-and-yellow uniform of the 
old Whigs. “Quod vult valde vult,” as Cesar, we believe, said 
and found to be very emphatically true of Brutus; and with Mr. 
Gladstone, whatever party or person is right is always com- 
pletely and perfectly right. Mr. Gladstone describes in his own 

udo-historical fashion the policy of the Whig party in its re- 

tions with Ireland. His letter was written on the 28th of 
November, a day or two before the publication of Dr. Dunbar 
Ingram’s article in the Nineteenth Century. It is only fair to 
him to suppose that, if that crushing exposure of his blunders 
with respect to the method in which the Union was carried 
had been before him, he would have cancelled the sentence in 
which he spoke of the Union as having been shamelessly 
forced on Ireland. It ougiit not to require a solicitor’s letter 
to draw from Mr. Gladstone a retractation of his misstatements, 
calumnious alike to Dr. Dunbar Ingram and to the great states- 
men of the ae of the Union, of which that article is entirely 
made up. Mr. Gladstone appears of late years to have become 
absolutely incapable of the truthful reading of historic and con- 
temporary events, and, by consequence, of any accurate state- 
ment of them. His controversies with Mr. Lecky, with Colonel 
Dopping, and now with Dr, Dunbar Ingram are examples of wild 
perversions of fact, and even of direct falsities; in some cases 
| apm and ungraciously retracted, and in others, up to 

e present moment, still more ignominiously and ungraciously 
left unretracted. 

As to the history of the independent Irish Parliament and 
the Union, Mr. Gladstone's letter to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
errs both by omission and in positive statement. The estab- 
lishment of Grattan’s Parliament was only in so far a Whig 
concession to Ireland as that the Whig Government of Lord 
Rockingham was accidentally in office when it was made. The 
resolutions by which the Parliamentary independence of Ireland 
was acknowledged passed unanimously in the House of Commons, 
and provoked only the solitary dissent of Lord Loughborough 
in the House of Lords. For this reason, perhaps, Mr. Gladstone 
says nothing about it. The admission of Irish claims was a 
oe necessity, arising from the external embarrassments of 

gland, and was an experiment as regards the future in which 
both parties in the State equally acquiesced. The fact that the 
Union was carried eighteen years later by Mr. Pitt and a 
Tory Administration was owing to the circumstance that the 
Tories were in office. If the Whigs had been in power, the 
necessity would have equally pressed upon them, and they could 
not have avoided the confession that the experiment of an inde- 
pendent Parliament in Ireland had failed. The perfunctory 


character of the opposition which they gave to the measure, and the 
smallness of the divisions by which that opposition was supported, 
show that their resistance was little more than fo In 
enumerating the cases in which coercion has been right, Mr, 
Gladstone mentions only the instances in which it was enforced 
by those whom O'Connell, taking a different view of their 
p Benrne from that which Mr, Gladstone has adopted, called the 
base, bloody, and brutal Whigs. He says nothing of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Coercion Bill in 1846, which was defeated by @ factious 
combination of the Whigs and of the Protectionists under Lord 
George Bentinck. Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone was himself a 
member at that time of Sir Robert Peel’s Government. But Sir 
Robert Peel was a Tory, and it must not for a moment be 
— that the Tories ever were, ever are, or ever can be, 
right. 
Mr. Gladstone, with that artfulness in limitations which is one 
of his characteristics as a controversialist, confines his eulogies of 
the Whig as contrasted with the Tory aristocracy to the nine- 
teenth century. But history cannot be disjointed by sharp and 
arbitrary chronological limitations. In the eighteenth century 
the Tories, owing, no doubt, in a great degree to party acci- 
dents, were the advocates of a a policy abroad, of a more 
liberal treatment of Roman Catholics, of the restriction of the 
power of the Crown, of short Parliaments, and Pea 
of Free-trade. The commercial provisions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, Pitt's Treaty with France in 1786, and his liberal 
Irish propositions were strenuously opposed by the Whig leaders ; 
and these Free-trade traditions were extended into the nineteenth 
century by the Tory statesmen, Huskisson and Peel. Mr, 
Gladstone, the most honourable a egg of whose fame will in 
future depend upon his fiscal legislation, belongs in this respect to 
the Tory and not to the Whig succession. Mr. Cobden, as readers 
of Mr. John Morley’s biography are aware, had a far stronger 
sympathy with the middle-class Toryism of Sir Robert Peel than 
with the aristocratic Whiggism of Lord John Russell. It was a 
Tory Ministry which in 1801 resigned office rather than abandon 
the policy of Catholic Emancipation. We do not mention these 
things in order to make out a case for the Tories as against the 
Whigs, but simply to illustrate the passionate unfairness which 
accompanies and perverts Mr, Gladstone’s historic studies. Mr, 
Gladstone, quoting John Mill, says of the Liberal party that it 
is a Broad Church. Are its borders enlarged by introducing a 
new Home Rule test? It, no doubt, would be agreeable to Mr. 
Gladstone to be able to shelter his revolutionary = under 
the respectable companionship of the Liberal-Unionist leaders. He 
is naturally dissatisfied with the sanction given to them by the 
respectable shadows and satellites who now surround him. But the 
Whig aristocracy has always given its best guidance to the people 
of England by declining to associate itself with the extravagant 
projects of political adventurers and experimentalists. The less 
commendable features of its history have been its occasional alliance, 
for the sake of office, with demagogues and pe ag and into 
that discreditable company Mr. Gladstone will vainly invite Lord 
Hartington and his friends, The Whig aristocracy was never 
truer to its mission of affording guidance to the country than 
it now is. Mr. Gladstone reproaches Liberal-Unionists with being 
the authors of the division between the classes and the masses, 
The reproach shows how deeply seated in Mr. Gladstone's mind 
is the conviction, not that the masses are right, but that the prin- 
ciple of the politician should be ‘ the masses right or wrong.” 
r. Pickwick’s advice, Always shout with the crowd, and when 
there are two crowds shout with the larger one, seems of late 
years to have become the rule of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct. If the 
masses are in error, it is right that the classes should stand aloof 
from them. But the source of Mr. Gladstone’s irritation lies in 
the fact, which the general election and the Parliamentary 
majority conclusively established, and which recent events confirm, 
that the classes and the masses are upon the same side, and not 
upon his side, 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
x. 
Lampvoven’s Prretic Satine. Eno’s Frurr Saur. Anri-Fat. 
Dinnerorp’s Frum MaGyesia. 

E have the authority of Mr. Beasley, author of the 
Druggist's General ipt Book, for saying that the pre- 
paration commonly sold as citrate of magnesia contains no 
magnesia at all. It is made with bi-carbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid. Now citrate of magnesia is a granulated preparation con- 
taining carbonate of esia and citric acid in equal pro- 
rtions, to which is added 15 per cent. of , ~~ This, it will 
seen, isa very different compound from the spurious citrate 

of magnesia. As for “ Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,” Mr. Bannister, 
of the Somerset House Laboratory, analysed a sample of. the pre- 
paration known by this name, and found it to contain 45°7 per 
cent. of tartaric acid, 52°4 per cent. of bicarbonate of soda, and 
19 per cent. of chlorate of potash. It is thus a simple saline 
= with cooling properties. It is perfectly harmless, and 
the proportion of chlorate of potash is so small that its action is 
inappreciable. This preparation is such a favourite nostrum and 
such a valuable pom ey that a limited liability company has 
been successfully formed for its manufacture and sale, A glance 
at the prospectus shows us what a wonderful thing the faith-cure 
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js, and what the effects of imagination combined with the vis 
icatrix nature can do for the human race. The “ Pyretic 
Saline ” is really a dry basis for mineral water, and so escapes the 
Stamp Act. It was not, however, until after a very hard fight in the 
jaw courts that Mr. Lamplough succeeded in obtaining immunity. 
Morson’s “ Pepsine” is looked upon by the sages of Somerset 
House as a “ condiment or appetizer,” which piece of wisdom 
d ptics have much to be grateful for. Parrish’s “ Chemical 
‘ood ” escapes the Stamp Act as a food. If Johnson the chemist 
invents a liver pill, he may sell it as such, and is not liable to 
stamp duty; but if he labels it “Johnson's Liver Pill,” he is 
liable, because he “ claims to have an exclusive right or title to 
the making or preparing of the same.” If Johnson should dare to 
label his liver pills as prepared by a process known only to the 
proprietor, he again becomes liable to stamp duty, for he “ hath, 
or claims to have, an occult secret or art for making or preparing 
the same.” But—observe the benevolence of the Stamp Act— 
should Johnson desire to become a real benefactor of the human 
race, he may invent his liver pill, he may even assert that he pos- 
sesses the “occult secret or art” of preparing the wondrous 
remedy, and then he may not sell it, but he is allowed to give 
it away. As yet Johnson, as the benefactor of the human race 


‘under these conditions, has failed to dawn upon our horizon. 


If Johnson labels a phial “Sa) Volatile,” he may sell it; but if 
he adds the terrible words “ for faintness,” the rd of Inland 
Revenue can, if they will, compel him to pay stamp duty. 
Somerset House, therefore, recommends Johnson to omit the 
words “for faintness,” if he “wishes to avoid liability and 
trouble which might arise from an information being laid against 


It may be worth while to note here that the cost of a die for the 
name on the 13d, stamp is eight pounds, and for a set of extra dies 
to cover all duties above 14d. a further eight pounds, 

Eno’s Frurr Satr is a pleasant and harmless saline purgative. 
It is by some supposed to consist of tartaric acid, carbonate of 
soda, sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), sugar, and chlorate of 

tash. Whether this be so, or whether the medicine is prepared 

m “sound, ripe fruit,” does not very much matter. The fact 
remains that it is a harmless compound. We all remember the 
old epitaph about the Cheltenham waters and Epsom Salts. 
Still, although it may be a good thing to stick to Epsom Salts, 
continuous or excessive doses of the cheapest and simplest saline 

tive in the world are dangerous, It sets us thinking of the 
A ican chief who received the box of Seidlitz powders, and took 
all the powders in the blue packets at once, following with all 
the powders in the white packets. The innocent Airican did 
not live to repeat the experiment. It is quite possible to have too 
much of a thing. 

We should notice “ Anti-Fart.” The basis of this preparation is 
the Fucus vesiculosus, and the value of this weed consists in the 
iodine it contains, The treatment of obesity by drugs, by alkaline 
and chalybeate spas, has never been very successful. With regard 
to iodine in large doses Dr. Allchin states that “so long as the 
health does not suffer and the patient improves the drug may be 

vered in; but it is frequently very badly borne when taken 
in quantity.” Stout girls are often in the habit of dosing them- 
selves with vinegar, to their own imminent danger. Soap was 
formerly much employed, as much as three ounces being given 
daily with milk and lime-water. Wealthier victims of what Mr. 
Banting called his “incubus” resort to Carlsbad, Kissingen, and 
Ems ; but the success of the treatment adopted there is princi- 
pally due to the severe diet. Mr. Banting’s book is the safest 
vade mecum for the corpulent. It contains the accepted treatment 
and is written according to the dictates of experience and common 
sense. The “Anti-Fat” advertisement of the stout lady who 
cannot pass the turnstile promises much; but the continuous use 
of the specific is, as has been stated, not without its dangers. 

DrxyeErorp’s Frurp Maeyesta is stated by Mr. Beasley to be 
a solution of carbonate of magnesia and water by means of car- 
bonic acid gas forced into it by pressure. The actual cost of 
manufacturing this preparation is infinitesimal. Each ounce of 
Dinneford’s Fluid contains fifteen — of carbonate of magnesia, 
which is another benignant remedy, and a very simple, mild, and 
harmless aperient. “ Dinneford” is an old and safe nostrum. Man 
of the nostrums still in use go back a very longtime, There is 
“Captain Dalmahoy’s Curious Essence,” for instance. The very 
name of this compound seems to take us back to the days of 
pomander boxes and patches. 

Some of the old titles are sufficiently ludicrous—* Cephalic 
Snuff,” for example, and “ Ormskirk Medicine for the Bite of a 
Mad Dog,” “ Vegetable Acid Air,” “The Grand Specific; or, In- 
fallible Antidote to Consumption,” and “Cagliostro’s Egyptian 
Pills.” Many of these things have disappeared, and are heard of 
no more, but we still have left to us “Dutch Drops” and 
“Dinneford.” It is not so very long ago that the British Govern- 
ment actually paid away ten thousand pounds in hard cash to a 
“wise woman” for her specific for the cure of the stone. The 
wonderful remedy was found to consist of calcined snail shells. 

James’s Fever Powper is a hundred and forty years old. 
There is no doubt whatever that it does differ from the Pulvis 
antimonialis, and it may be “er in considerably larger doses. 
Samples of the preparation a hundred and nine years old still re- 

main. Its constitution has never been actually ascertained; the 
secret is still carefully = vig by the Newberys, and hence it is 
4 valuable property. When Dr. James himself practised, secret 
Preparations were common things among physicians of repute. 


The controversies as to the composition of James's Fever Powder 
have been very numerous. 

In the course of these articles we have endeavoured to point 
out the extremely dangerous nature of many of the nostrums sold 
under the protection of the Stamp Act, and we have not hesitated 
to warn the public in plain terms of its danger. We have said, 
and we repeat, that there is no necessity for the existence of any 
of the dangerous remedies ; and we have shown that the harmless 
remedies are rendered exorbitant in price by the addition of a 
stamp duty. Most nostrums of a harmless nature are mere placebos 
whose imaginary virtues are due to the power of nature—i.e. to 
“mind cure.” It is contrary to public policy that a remedy of 
any value should be a secret, and no powerful medicines should be 
employed at all save under professional advice. In dealing with 
the most favourite nostrums we have pointed out that those who 
buy them are, as a rule, the poor, the ignorant, and the credulous. 
In the next article we propose to deal with the Stamp Act itself, 
and to state the urgent reasons which call for its immediate 
removal from the statute-book. The only persons who are inte- 
rested in its continuance are the nostrum-mongers themselves 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


is years since Mlle. Schneider, then in the 
zenith of her fame, introduced Offenbach’s lively opera-boufie 
La Périchole to a London audience. Those were the y days 
of this class of entertainment, and we much fear that they have for 
ever away. The spirit of genuine opera-bouffe seems dead 
and this is certainly not the fault so much of the actors as 
the audiences, which at present do not seem to enter into the 
spirit of Offenbach and his contemporaries, as they did in daye 
gone by. The music of La Périchole, although not an ex- 
ample of Offenbach’s best period, nevertheless is tuneful and 
merry, and shows the wonderful talent he possessed for carica- 
turing the weaknesses and the peculiarities of the Italian operatic 
style. Mme. Humberta is an accomplished actress, and much above 
the average of French opera-bouffe singers as a vocalist. Her method 
is admirable, and she uses her pretty voice charmingly. Nothing 
could be better than her reading of the famous letter, “O! mon 
amant, je te jure.” She also has the excellent taste to subdue 
rather than emphasize the many risky speeches in which this 
opera, like all its companions, abounds. | Humberta soon made 
herself a favourite, as did M. Dekernel as Piquillo. He isa capital 
singer and actor, and it is well worth hearing him execute his 
“ Tyrolienne,” in which he displays a perfect command over an 
octave of beautiful falsetto notes. Asan actor he has a fund of 
quiet humour which he uses very deftly. The rest of the cha- 
racters were sustained by MM. Numes, Curini, and Gabrielle, ex- 
cellent artists already known to London. ‘The choruses were 
rather weak, and the orchestra was not quite up to the mark, the 
instruments occasionally going ahead of the conductor. Next 
week Mme. Humberta will appear in Za Grande Duchesse, 
Ofienbach’s masterpiece. Whether she will be able to resuscitate 
its popularity remains to be seen. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HIS year's Smithfield Club Cattle Show is one of the best 
that has ever been held. The attendance is exceptionally 
large, the total entries of all kinds being 837, against 487 last 
year and 543 the year before. Of these, horned cattle number 
300, against 229 last year and 293 the year before; sheep number 
484, against 173 last year and 190 the year before; while pigs are 
82, against 85 last year and 60 the year before, There is a slight 
falling off in the number of pigs, it will be seen, compared with 
last year; while there is a marked increase in both horned cattle 
and sheep. It is noteworthy that, long-continued and severe as 
has been the agricultural depression, the attendance at most of the 
rovincial shows, as well as at Islington, has been exceptionall 
~ this year; while the prizes offered also compare well. It 
is natural, of course, that the prizes should increase, for rarely 
has encouragement been more needed by agriculturists; but the 
increase in the number of animals exhibited is at first sight rather 
surprisi The explanation, no doubt, is that animals are bred 
and fed for exhibition to a very considerable extent by wealth 
people, who are little affected by the condition of agriculture. To 
some extent, also, they are bred and fed by people who make it a 
kind of business, the prizes won repaying the trouble and risk, 
The Show is excellent in quality, however, as well as in quantity. 
Taking the animals altogether, they compare favourably with 
vious shows; while the prize animals are exceptionally excel- 
ent, and very _— balanced in regard to merit. So fine, 
indeed, is the gen quality that the judges have asked for 
additional prizes; and it is evidence of the difficulty experienced 
in awarding honours that the judging, which is usually over 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, was not finished on Monday 
till nearly six o'clock. If we could take the prize animals ex- 
hibited at Islington this P ood as indicative of the advance made 
in meat production in this country, we should be warranted 
in concluding that our farmers have succeeded within the last 
six or seven years in producing a much larger quantity of meat 
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from a given number of animals within a given time. Com- 
pared with 1881 and 1882, for ge the prize animals over 
three years of age and under four show an average gain per 
head 144 lbs. in weight; those ped and 
years 0 show an average gain of 124 lbs. per ; while 
the caulines show a gain of 150 lbs. per head. There is thus 
in the prize animals of this year, as compared with the prize 
animals of six or seven years ago, an average gain in meat of from 
1ewt. to 1}cwt. How far we are justified in assuming that 
there is the same advance in meat production all over the country 
is, however, another question. But it would seem to follow that 
the art of feeding cattle has undoubtedly made some progress 
since 1882. Of the different breeds, the Scotch undoubtedly 
7 off the honours, and amongst these the Aberdeen polled 
cattle stand pre-eminent. A cow of this breed wins the first 
honours in her class; the 25/. Silver Cup, as the best of her 
breed ; the 50/. Silver Cup, as the best heifer or cow in the Show; 
and the 105/. Champion Plate, as the best beast in the Show. 
She also won the Elkington Challenge Cup at Birmingham last 
week, And one of the breed was also adjudged the best steer or 
ox in the Islington Show. It is noteworthy, too, that an animal 
of the same breed carried off the first prize at the Kansas City 
Show—the earliest of the winter American shows, and one of the 
principal. These achievements speak sufficiently of the high 
estimation in which the breed is held on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Stevenson’s Champion Prize cow is a splendid animal. She 
is five and a half years old, has borne two calves, one in the present 

ear; and we may observe that she is not to go to the butcher, 
but is to be returned to the breeding herd, an experiment that 
will be watched with interest. While polled Aberdeens carry off 
the two highest prizes at Islington, the whole of the Scotch breeds 
are of very excellent quality. 

The Devons are good likewise ; but, comparing weight and age, 
they do not put up meat as quickly as other breeds. The class 
this year is chiefly remarkable for the number of prizes carried off 
by the Queen, no fewer than four first prizes having been awarded 
to Devons from the royal farm at Windsor. The Herefords, male 
and female, are exceedingly good, seldom having made so fine 
a display. Comparing weight and age, they are quite up to the 
average as meat-yielders, the older animals being rather over the 
average. The Shorthorns are very fine, and many expected that 
one of this breed would carry off the Champion Plate. The older 
animals of the breed, comparing weight and age, have increaséd 
in meat above the average ; while the meat-yielding quality of the 
yearlings is remarkable. The Sussex breeds, however, beat all 
others in the rapidity with which they fatten. Out of nine prize 
animals, fully six are above the average. The sheep show, as 
pointed out above, is exceedingly large as regards number and 

uite excellent as regards quality. There is one pen of three 
incoln ewes, the heaviest ever exhibited at Islington, They 
weighed together 10} cwts., being an average of 34 cwts. for each. 
The pigs are gocd, the championship going to a pen of Berkshires 
eleven months old ; but there is nothing remarkable about them, and, 
as shown above, the attendance is rather small this year. The 
Smithfield Club, it seems to us, pays too little attention both to 
sheep and pigs, but particularly to pigs. While they offer prizes 
this year of 1,895/. to cattle and 1,005/. to sheep, they offer only 
3201. to Pigs + yet the consumption of pig-meat in all its forms— 
bacon, pork, hams, &c.—is enormous in this country, and is con- 
stantly increasing. A very large part of the maize crop of the 
United States—the largest cereal crop raised in that country—is 
grown expressly for the feeding of pigs, and a very considerable 
proportion of those pigs is exported to this country. When com- 
menting the other day upon Major Craigie’s paper on the meat 
supplies of the past twenty years, we pointed out that it was in 
La ye that the increase was most marked and incessant. Not 
only this, but English bacon is losing ground steadily in the com- 
petition with Irish bacon. There must clearly be some reason in 
explanation of this, and the reason would seem to be that English 
Pigs are over-fattened. Now, one of the main objects of a show, 
ike the Smithfield Club Show, ought to be to direct farmers into 
the proper methods of feeding, and for this purpose not only should 
the prizes be sufficient, but they should be awarded with discrimi- 
nation; in other words, the modes of fattening should be taken 
into account as well as the actual condition of the animal. 

The question of feeding is important in reference to all animals, 
but more particularly we refer to it now in connexion with pigs, 
because it is at the moment occupying very much attention in the 
United States. There the rearing and feeding of pigs has become 
@ most important industry. The exports of “hog products,” as 
the Americans call them, have assumed enormous proportions, 
and with their practical good sense the Americans are keenly 
alive to the importance of maintaining so valuable a trade. But it is 
found that the American pig, especially the pig of the North-West, 
is becoming so extremely delicate, that the profitableness of the 
business is growing more and more uncertain. The sows are said to 
be ymin ag bad mothers; while the malesas well as the females 
are extremely delicate in constitution and readily yield to every 
malady, What is more, it is found that in moving the pigs from 
railway trucks or in stores the bones break very readily, testifying 
to weakly and deteriorated constitutions. It is said, at the same 
time, that the consumption of “hog products” in the United 
States is falling off, Americans complaining that both bacon and 

k are too fatty and are savourless. Que explanation of this 
curious state of things offered is that in improving the breed of 
pigs the stamina of the animals has been completely undermined. 


It is a well-established fact that the length of the head in propor. 
tion to the whole body has been considerably shortened within 
recent times, and that at the same time the length of the intestines 
has been considerably increased. It is argued on the one side 
that these structural s, while they have improved the 
meat-yield of the pig, have tly lessened its capacity for 
resisting disease of all kinds. the solution of this question it 
is evident that the Smithfield Club can give little assistance. But 
a growing school in the United States contends that the real 
cause of the mischief is the nature of the food furnished the pig, 
The great pig-producing districts of the United States are also t 
great maize-producing districts, and, in fact, maize is very largely 
grown in those districts for the very pu’ of feeding pigs. But 
though maize, it is contended, is an excellent food for — fat, 
it is not equally good for producing muscle and bone. And it is 
further contended that the result of this constant feeding on 
maize is a deterioration of the animal physically—the produc- 
tion, in short, of a mass of fat with very little succulent lean, 
Now, a judicious system of prize-giving by clubs like the Smith- 
field Club could throw light upon this question. It is quite clear 
that the giving of prizes ought to be determined, to some extent, 
by the nature of the food administered to the animal judged. The 
recovery of the meat trade of this country must be achieved by 
our farmers themselves; but clubs like the Smithfield Club and 
agricultural societies of all kinds can aid the farmers in the diffi- 
cult task that they have before them. It is, however, always to 
be borne in mind that the task is not impossible. Great as are 
undoubtedly the advantages by the United States, they 
are not entirely decisive. Our farmers should not forget that at 
one time the Yorkshire woollen industry was in an exceed- 
ingly bad way, and yet that Yorkshire has recovered its old 
prosperity. The farmers, however, may fairly ask for such assist- 
ance as it can give from the Smithfield Club. Its function is to 
encourage the production of meat most economically, It ought 
to give its prizes in such a way as will help breeders and feeders 
to ascertain what the effect of the different kinds of food is upon 
the race as well as upon the individual’s capacity of yielding 
meat, 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


O* Monday night Mrs, Bernard-Beere began her second season 
at the Opera Comique as Lena Despard in As in a Looking- 
Glass. Practice and experience have matured this artistic im- 
personation. Mrs. Bernard-Beere acts the designing woman of 
the world who is made bad rather by force of circumstances 
than through those of her own nature with t power and 
ability. Her easy grace of manner and the cool caustic sallies of 
the earlier scenes are rendered now with even greater subtlety 
than at first, and the several outbursts of intense emotion in the 
second and third acts provoke much enthusiasm. The death- 
scene is played a little too quickly, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s voice 
seemed to be too loud-toned for one who is suffering from 
evidently extreme physical pain. Her toilets, which are all made 
in the style of those rendered gy pag Sarah Bernhardt, 
and which have been facetiously described as “sublimated tea- 
wns,” are very magnificent. Indeed, one bordered with the 
costliest ostrich feather trimming is so splendid as to render it 
quite comprehensible why Lena Des should, above all 
rsons, dread a visit from her milliner's “legal representative.” 
he part originally taken by Mr. Herbert Standing—Captain 
Jack Fortinbras—is now played by Mr. J. G. Grahame, who does 
his best for one of the least interesting of stage villains. Mr. 
Bucklaw is a very unsympathetic Algy Balfour, and M. Marius 
renews his success as Count Paul Dromiroff, rendering tolerable 
a part which would be utterly ridiculous were it entrusted toa 
less competent artist. 

Mr. James Albery’s comedy The Tivo Roses was revived at the 
Criterion on Wednesday night. Mr. W. Farren plays Digby 
Grant in altogether too genial and agreeable a manner, and, ex- 
cellent as is his acting, he fails to make us forget Mr. Irving's 
first triumph. Mr. David James was the “ Our Mr. Jenkins,” 
and gave a capital impersonation of the light-hearted commercial 
traveller. It is a pity that Mr. Sydney Brough, who is very 
young, and has much talent, allows himself to fall into a habit 
of “gabbling.” His Jack om however, is a very pleasing and 

eful performance. Mr. George Giddens was Caleb Deecie, 

r. W. Blakeley was Mr. Furnival, and Mrs. E, Phelps was 
“ Our Mrs. Jenkins.” The “ Roses” were Miss Maude Millett and 
Miss Annie Hughes, both of whom were charming. So hearty 
was the en after the fall of the curtain that there is reason 
to believe that the comedy will renew its popularity. 

On Wednesday afternoon Miss Kate Phillips returned to the 
stage in a benefit performance at the Haymarket Theatre, which 
was arranged for her after her long and dangerous illness. She 
appeared as Lady Franklin, in the first act of Lord Lytton’s 
comedy Money, and it was soon evident that sickness had not 
diminished the powers of this accomplished actress, who won 
great and deserved applause. Miss Mary Anderson played Clarice 
in W. 8S. Gilbert’s Comedy and Tragedy for the first time this 
season, and did honour to the occasion by wearing all her 
diamonds—a dazzling display, indeed. Mrs. Ke recited 
“Ostler Joe.” The Ballad-monger was next performed with its 
well-known cast, and the entertainment was brought to a close 
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an exceptionally brilliant representation of a selection of scenes 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream. The excerpts selected were 
those which regard the “ divine ox of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. The cast included Messrs. H. Kemble, Edward ae 
Edward Righton, Charles Collette, Lionel Brough, and W. J. 
Hill. Nothing more amusing could well be imagined than their 
acting, which provoked continuous laughter. This performance, 
jn which every part was perfectly rendered, gave rise to an almost 

universal desire to see the entire play equally well rendered. 
Mr. Odell’s “ Bohemian Concert” at the Prince’s Hall on 
Monday night, which was a benefit for this popular actor, given 
the Savage Club, was patronized by an immense audience. 
ery rarely has Mr, Odell appeared to greater advantage than on 
this occasion, when, with inimitable drollery, he recited “ The 
Legend of Furnival’s Inn,” “A Berkshire Love Story,” and “The 
Goose.” How is it that we see so little of Mr. Odell upon the 
? for, surely, we have very few actors who can touch him 

in his own peculiar line, 


THE MARTYR’S TWEED. 


ERIN ochone! when you come by your own, 
And your Parlymint House is restored, 
On your beadroll of fame sure ye’ll scribble the name 
Of the Clerk of the Kildysart Board. 


The Garjins had met, and forninst them was set 
On the table an iligant bale 

With the pattern displayed of the suit that was made 
For of Tullamore Gaol. 


Then said Misther Macmahon without hummun and ha‘un, 
“To the Board I've a plan to pro 

That will serve as a sign to our noble O’Brine: 
That his country remembers his woes. 


“ *Twould be only correct as a mark of respect 
If the Garjins to order agreed 

Vests, trousers, and coats by unanimous votes 
Of this neat and historical tweed.” 


Said the Chairman: “ Bedad! an injanious lad, 
And a thoroughly practical plan ; 

And all Garjins, I’m sure, who are patriots pure, 
Will go in for these suits to a man.” 


“ But, begorra!” says Breen, “such a move, to be seen, 
Must become universal, no less, 

And our dittos of tweed must, in fact, supersede 
Every other description of dress, 


“ Every Garjin, in fine, ought to dress like O'Brine, 
Hanging all other clothes on their pegs, 

Save the pattern of vest on his resolute breast 
And of breeks on his stoical legs.” 


So said and so done; for the Board every one 
Ordered suits of their tailors straightway, 

And in Ireland’s dear name they have begged that the same 
Be sent home by the earliest day. 


Then, says Walsh from the chair (he’s the boy to be there, 
You'll agree, when his cuteness you mark) : 

“It’s a proud man this day that I am at the way 
You have taken the hint of our clerk. 


“Tis a thribute of to the gim of our race, 
But ”—and here the ould boy — the wink— 
“ We will none of us grudge just a bit of a nudge 


To ourhome manufactures, I think.” 


So the Board they cried “ Yes,” and they hoped that the press 
Would “ do justice ” to what bad gone by, 
And, considerin’ how is the subject to hand, 

It may be the poor divils will try. 


But I ask ye what print that may act on the hint 


en our Garjins appear from the Boyne to Cape Clear 
Clad in suits of the Tullamore tweed? 


REVIEWS. 


THE WHITWORTH DESPATCHES.* 


HE despatches of Lord Whitworth, printed by the Ro 

Historical Society from the original the 
Office, are fully as interesting and valuable as the Society’s first 
publication—the Despatches of Earl Gower. This volume will 
undoubtedly promote one object of the Royal Historical Society, 


ngland and Napoleon in x ches of Lord 


3 being the Despat 
Whitworth and Others. Edit Royal Historical Society, by Oscar 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S, : Longmans & Co, 1887. 


by encouraging “ researches in special historical facts,” and it is 
equally certain that Mr. Oscar Browning’s preface exemplifies the 
validity, not to say the sore necessity, of another object of the Society, 
which is “ to foster the study of history on scientific principles.” 
These despatches afford curious and illuminative insight into the 
causes that rendered the Treaty of Amiens abortive. They set 
forth the protracted negotiations of the spring of 1803 between 
the First Consul and the English Government, concerning the 
fate of Malta, and they completely sustain tle views of the 
historians with respect to Napoleon's action during this 
crisis. With this conclusion, however, Mr. Browning by no means 
accords, if we may judge from the brief and superficial remarks of 
his preface :—“ A careful reader,” he says, “ must admit that we 
were guilty of a breach of faith in not surrendering Malta.” The 
quutl reader will, we think, admit nothing of the kind. The 
cause that had led to Lord Whitworth’s succinct su of the 
situation—“ Malta, or war ”—are clearly presented in the Note of 
the English Government addressed to General Andréossy (pp. 121- 
125). By the treaty, Malta was to be evacuated and 
independent upon certain conditions of compensation, or “terms 
of mutual restitution,” as the late Mr. J. R. Green puts 
it, conditions with which the other agg | Powers found 
themselves unable or unwilling to comply. Napoleon's action 
had, in the interim, gone far to render the fulfilment of the 
treaty Thus, ‘even without Sebastiani’s exasperating 
report to Napoleon, in itself a deliberate affront to England, there 
was ample justification for an attempt to negotiate from a new or 
modified basis. Mr. Browning proceeds to say :— 

It appears that ifwe had not insisted upon an ultimatum containing 
terms that were insulting to Napoleon, and which he could not possibly 
have accepted, the negotiations, even in the hands of so haughty and 
unbending an aristocrat as Lord Whitworth, might have ended in a 
favourable result. 

No doubt, a favourable result—to Napoleon, if this oracular 
remark is no more than the most obvious platitude. If England 
had been less firm, Napoleon would have benefited. But if 
Mr. Browning insinuates, as he ee todo by his personal re- 
flection on Lord Whitworth’s diplomacy, that the responsibility 
of war remained wholly with England, he is completely refuted. 
by the despatches of Lord Whitworth and Lord Hawkesbury’s 
replies (pp. 218-231), written when the Ambassador was prepar- 
ing to leave Paris. To return to Mr. Browning's silly sneer at 
Lord Whitworth’s rank—he is curiously silent as to the ability 
and good temper conspicuous in these despatches—it may be 
noted, as an instance of peculiar recklessness, that he quotes in 
support of his view a speech of Wilberforce in the House of 
Commons :—“ The a of Bona in the latter stages of 
the negotiations affords reason to believe that he would have 
acquiesced in the independence of Malta, if not our retention of it 
for ten years.” This amiable theory is demolished by a despatch,. 
dated h 18—not, be it observed, in May, at a later stage of 
the negotiations—in which Lord Whitworth reports a con- 
versation with Talleyrand :—“I declared to him that I saw no 
means of coming to an understanding unless Malta was con- 
ceded to us, if not in perpetuity, at least for a definite term 
—such as might ensure a long continuance of This, he 
assured me, would not be possible to obtain.” The opposition 
orator was, to a certain extent, working in the dark, or the victim 
of surmise, but no such plea may be urged on behalf of the careful 
editor who cites him as a witness against Lord Whitworth. 
What now becomes of the insulting ultimatum of a Tory Govern- 
ment, the deplorable prejudice of that haughty aristocrat Lord 
Whitworth, and the beautiful vision of a conciliatory Napoleon. 
yaoas “to develop the internal resources of France”? If 
apoleon had no designs on d Jerome Bonaparte de- 
clared to Lord Whitworth he had none in March 1803—if 
Malta, the “ watch-tower of Egypt,” was no object of immediate. 
interest to him, and Sebastiani’s report the innocent source of 
misapprehension, here was an excellent basis for a more secure 
truce, such as might supply the “ breathing space” for recupera- 
tion, which wicked English writers “ generally assert,” as Mr. 
cage, to have chit odes te 
Peace of Amiens. Good Americans, we are told, by the way, 
are more favourable to the maligned hero, Be this as it may, it 
is clearly established that a via media was open to Napoleon in 
March, of which he did not choose to avail himself. But the 
half-loaf in this instance was not considered to be better 
than no bread. The justice and good taste of Mr. Browning's 
observations on Lord Whitworth’s conduct of the negotiations 
may be fully tested by the despatches and other documents 
written between the 2nd and 12th of May. On the former date 
he applied for passports for himself and suite, and on the 4th he 
forwarded to Lord Mowhetery “the First Consul’s plan of opera- 
tions in case of a rupture,” a curious plan of campaign communi- 
cated to Masséna, who is re to have used the remarkable 
phrase, in s of it, “que homme a perdu la téte.” In 
spite of these ominous signs, and of a constant and 
—- of futile communications from Talleyrand, which Lord 
Whitworth afterwards referred to as “ infamous chicanery,” the 
English Ambassador s no honourable endeavour to arrive 
at an understanding. result of his delay was « despatch from 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated May 7, instructing him to present an 
ultimatum, in which “the evacuation of ta after a term of 
ten years” is embodied in an article secret. Taking into con- 
sideration the whole course of the tiations and Napoleon's 


conduct since the Peace of Amiens, it is difficult to see anything 
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insulting or impossible, to a ruler desiring peace, in these terms. 
The relegation of the disputed point pork secret article was dis- 
tinctly a concession to Napoleon’s susceptibilities. 

Leaving the Maltese cruz, there remain two interesting points, 
or special historical facts, to which Mr. Browning directs atten- 
tion by his characteristic remarks. These are Napoleon's attitude 
towards Lord Whitworth at the famous audience of the 13th of 
March, and his continued armaments after the Treaty of Amiens, 
In Alison’s account of the scene at the Tuileries the English 
Ambassador is represented as having been in fear of bodily 
violence from Napoleon, an “imputation” for which “there is 
not the slightest foundation,” as Mr. Browning rightly observes, 
Commenting on the inacc of Alison, Mr. Browning is a little 
indiscreet in his vindication of Napoleon. Here, again, the care- 
ful reader will discover that Lord Whitworth’s despatches scarcely 
sustain the spirit of the editorial remarks. After quoting various 

s, Mr. Browning concludes, “ We see thus that the ‘ insult 

to the British Ambassador,’ which so many historians assign as a 
reason for the war, dwindles into nothing bat a brusquerie which 
was certainly unknown to the courtliness of the ancien régime, but 
to which modern diplomatic history would afford some striking 
els.” We may pass without notice, as not germane to the 
matter, the many historians who make a casus belli of this 
incident and the “striking parallels,” merely observing of the 
latter that Lord Whitworth himself records a parallel which 
Mr. Browning does not notice, though we are prepared to prove 
it to be as striking as any of the modern instances to which 
he refers. It is to be found on p. 104, and may well be the 
original source of Alison’s erroneous statement. We have but 
to read “M. de Souza, the Portuguese ambassador,” in the 
my of Lord Whitworth, in order to find that Alison, though 
alse to the letter of history, is true to the spirit. Having 
reviously shown, when the honour of Napoleon was supposed to 

concerned, so delicate a perception of the nature of an insult, a 
similar sensitiveness might be expected of Mr. Browning in deal- 
ing with an “ insult to the British ambassador.” Once more will 
the careful reader, devoted to scientific principles, be sadly exer- 
cised by the attempt to resolve Lord Whitworth’s indignant account 
of Napoleon’s language and demeanour into the mere modern 
brusquerie of which Mr. Browning writes so airily. When the 
English Ambassador threatened to absent himself for the future 
from the Tuileries because he was “attacked” there, it is plain 
that he was, or conceived himself to be, insulted, and his despatches 
prove that Lord Whitworth was grossly insulted. Napoleon not 
only showed a “ total want of dignity as well as decency” to the 
Ambassador, but he accentuated his violence by a proceeding 
that has always been accounted in polite society a flagrant 
form of insult. He addressed to others outrageous remarks on 
or concerning Lord Whitworth’s mission in his hearing. If Mr. 
Browning imagines that this justifies his mild interpretation, it is 
tolerably apparent that he is not more successful as an apologist 
of Napoleon than he is trustworthy as an exponent of scientific 
principles of history. But what, after all, is to be expected of a 
student of meets who declares in the face of a prodigious array 
of witnesses, friendly and the reverse, that “it is impossible to 
believe that Napoleon was the sport of tumultuous passions, of 
wild and unreasoning ambition, and of ‘a vice of nature’ which 
drove him against his better judgment into disastrous courses” ? 
It is by no means incompatible with such a view “ to credit him 
(Napoleon) with some intelligible motive for his actions,” motives 
being of all springs of conduct the most liable to annihilation 
from outbursts of petulance or passion. 

The third point touched upon in Mr. Browning's preface 
involves the alleged sincerity of Napoleon's desire for peace. 
Was France disarming in the autumn of 1802 or the spring 
of 1803? Mr. Browning tells us—we know not on whose 
authority—that the Peace of Amiens was regarded by Eng- 
land as an armed truce, but by Napoleon as something very 
different. No doubt France was ill prepared for a naval 
struggle with England in 1803. But the more unprepared she 
was the greater the need for secret ration. And this is 

recisely what we find foreshadowed in Lord Whitworth’s 

espatches. Mr. Browning observes, “The royal message of 
March 8, 1803, for calling out the militia was based on the 
fact that very considerable military preparations were carry- 
ing on in the ports of France and Ho d.” With regard 
to the latter country this was a distinct contravention of the 
treaty. Mr. Browning then quotes Lord Whitworth, March 17, 
1803, “In the meantime I think I can say with cer- 
tainty that no armaments of any consequence are carrying 
on in French ports,” and Mr. Browning proceeds to add 
“Indeed, the King’s message may be regarded, like Sebastiani’s 
despatch, more as a diplomatic threat than a real measure of pre- 
caution. These threats are dangerous weapons, and often poll met 
the war which they are intended to avoid.” The foregoing dis- 
crepancy between Mr. Browning's remark on the calling out of the 
militia and his citation from Lord Whitworth assumes another 
aspect when we read the remarkable conclusion to a de- 
an written the following day, March 18 :—“ No orders,” 

. Talleyrand informed the Ambassador, “had yet been given 
to arm in the ports, no troops ordered to march to the coasts.” 
“ This, however,” adds Lord Whitworth, “ must not be taken 
literally. It is certain that the greatest activity and bustle 
pre in the naval and military de ents of Paris, what- 
ever may be the case in the ports vinces.” Throughout 
these despatches these convictions of the 


ther force. The Brest fleet, which was at Genoa early ig 
| aa though ostensibly fitted out for the West Indi 
excites his doubts repeatedly, and its subsequent movements fully 
justified his alert suspicions. Beyond this, however, he emphatic. 
ally notes the despatch shortly afterwards of vessels to America to 
warn the French colonies of approaching war. The evidence is, 
indeed, overwhelming. If, however, the calling out of the militig 
was not a measure of precaution, in what light does Mr. Browning 
view the enrolment of 300,000 Volunteers when Napoleon actu. 
ally threatened invasion? His theory of precaution seems to be 
akin to his true art of diplomacy. e should abstain from pre- 
caution from fear of provoking wars by diplomatic threats, and 
our ambassadors should knuckle down to the loudest bully or be 
hoodwinked by the most specious dealer in fair words and oo 
motives. Happily for England and Europe, Lord Whitwo 
proved to be the strong man armed. @ perusal of these 
extremely interesting Despatches leaves an abiding sense of his 
ability and sagacity. Every student of English history ought to 
be — to the Society through whose liberality this volume is 
pu 


NOVELS.* 


[ive be true to say that anybody could write a novel 
like one of Mr. William D. Howells’s; but anybody can see 
how it is done, The instructions for producing an infinite number 
of such books as April Hopes would be as follows:—Take two 
thoroughly commonplace American citizens. Let one be of one 
sex and one of the other. Let their “ united ” amount to 
forty, or not much more. Describe in the fullest ible detail 
the entertainment at which they first meet. Let them mutually 
fallin love. Let them meet again from time to time. Reproduce 
a good deal of their conversation. Whenever you reproduce any 
of their conversation, or of any one else's, set down faithfully 
every word each person says. State enough of their general cir- 
cumstances, and reproduce, on the principle already stated, enough 
of the conversation of the members of their respective families, 
and of the friends in whose company they usually meet, to explain 
the difficulties which prevent the course of their true love from 
running smooth. Describe with absolute faithfulness of detail the 
form actually taken by the successive difficulties. Marry your two 
Americans. Casually intimate that there is no reason to suppose 
that the marriage will prove more satisfactory in the long run 
than usual. Insinuate a ghastly hint that, as there is no par- 
ticular reason why you should stop there, perhaps some day you 
will go on again, Leave off. The whole should be flavoured 
with a few bits of American slang (the fresher the better), a 
few “ topical allusions,” to verify the date, and a good many atlec- 
tations in language; but these can be stuck in anywhere. A 

example of the last sort of spice, as it pervades April Hopes, 
is “ the candour of a summer day which had no reserves.” Of 
course you must go slow. One way of effecting this is to be very 
particular in describing people at their first introduction, and their 
ways. For instance, on p. 4, a gentleman is left “in some mis- 
giving [about nothing], which he tried to overcome by pressing 
his jaws together two or three times without speaking.” It may 
be mentioned that, when the gentleman had pressed his jaws to- 
gether often enough, his companion, a lady, observed, “ Isn't all 
this charming, Mr. Mavering?” Then, lest we should miss the 
significance of the remark, we are told that “ she spoke in a deep, 
low voice, with a caressing manner, and stood looking up at Mr. 
Mavering, with one shoulder shrugged and the other drooped, and 
a tasteful composition of her fan and hands and handkerchief at 
her waist.” Of course there is a moderation to be observed. 
For instance, Mr. Howells does not tell us which shoulder was 
shrugged and which drooped, or whether the lady was stand- 
ing on one foot or both. This is the sort of novel which the 
critic cannot injure by revealing the plot. Dan Mavering had just 
completed his studies at Harvard when, at Class Day—which 
appears to be a festival of a truly surprising nature—he met Miss 
Alice Pasmer. He was a little flippant—“ light,” his friends 
called it—but was universally and continually allowed to be “ the 
sweetest fellow that ever was, and too lovely to live.” She was 
excessively “ serious.” This means that she wanted to do good, 
and did not like or understand jokes, They adored each other, 
and there was an engagement. Whenever she happened to notice 
him being civil to another Jlady—which happened twice—she 
broke it off, and did the same when she found that each in- 
tending mother-in-law intended the young couple to live with 
her, and that Dan had not told either of them that she would 
be disappointed. On the first meeting after each quarrel they 
made it up. At last they were married, and she asked him 
to tell her everything, always, and he said he would; but 
“Tf he had been different she would not have asked him to be 
frank and open; if she had been different, he might have beet 
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frank and open. This was the beginning of their married life. 
Tus Env.” It is only justice to cor tak the microscopical 


account of Mavering’s reflections after his first quarrel with Alice 
js humorous, and probably has a deal of truth to nature in it. 
But, then, truth to nature is Mr. Howells’s strong point. When two 

ms meet the words of greeting uttered both are fully 
recorded, and it is specified whether they say “ Hello ” or “Hallo, 
The former is more common. “ Non-committal” ap to be an 
American adjective; and it seems that at Boston—the scene of 
the story is principally laid at Boston—you can go and see Mr. 
Irving, if he happens to be acting there, without getting tickets 
beforehand. is nothing in this book to hurt the feelings of 
an Englishman. 


The Deemster is an entirely Manx story, and tells a great deal 
that is interesting about the Isle of Man. Therefore it is expe- 
dient to state at once, lest readers should be disappointed, that it 
throws no light whatever, direct or indirect, on the question 
which agitates the mind of every one who has visited the island— 
namely, what is the meaning, what the history, and what, if any, 
the origin of the local joke. That joke is to say, “Hi Kelly!” 
You say it when you please, and to whom you please; and 
when you have said it you have made fun of the person you 
said it to, and there is no re Perhaps it was already 
so old in 1680, at about which date the story of The Deemster 
begins, that no one knew anything about it then. Still it is a dis- 
appointment. The story is tragical and rather weird. The chief 

cters are the Deemster and the Bishop, who are brothers, the 
Bishop’s son Dan—a very different Dan from Mr. Howells’s—and 
the Deemster’s son and Gukiee, Ewan and Mona. The Bishop 
isa great authority in the island, and no mention is made of 
Sodor. All the people are to a t extent savages, and have 
many savage virtues and vices, the latter including superstition, 
which plays an important part in the story. The Deemster has 
a bastard son, whose mother he treated with great cruelty, fated 
to injure him and his house. He is the villain, and unfortunately 
his offences go wholly unpunished. Observing that Dan and Mona 
love each other, he makes mischief between Ewan and Dan. They 
fight, and one murders the other. Mona, being torn between her 
affection for the murderer and for the victim, presents a fine 
tragic study, which Mr. Caine handles with real skill. The culprit 
is tried wy his own father, and eventually sentenced to be boy- 
cotted. The sentence is given in full, and is singularly like the 
ban of the Land League, only in the fine of an honour- 
able Court, instead of in the hideous jargon of a band of mis- 
creants. “Men and women of Man, the sentence of the Court 
of the barony of the island is, that this man shall be cut off from 
ee. * Henceforth let him have no name among us, nor 
ily, nor kin. From now for ever let no flesh touch his flesh. 
Let no tongue speak to him. Let no eye look on him. If he 
should be an hungered, let none give him meat. When he shall 
be sick, let none minister to him. When his death shall come, 
let no man bury him. Alone let him live, alone let him die, and 
among the beasts of the field let him hide his unburied bones.” 
Eventually circumstances enable the culprit to make atonement 
for his offence. There is a t deal of good stuff in the book, 
both humorous and adil soap Altogether it is a romance of far 
more than average merit. 

Two successive disappointments, one pleasant and the other not, 
have been prepared for the general reader by the ingenious but 
anonymous author of The Twin Soul. Firstly, by describing his 
story as a psychological romance, he excites a legitimate appre- 
hension of Spooks which he mercifully abstains from introducing. 
Secondly, as follows:—The beginning of the story is put into the 
mouth of a really entertaining gentleman named De Vere. This 
person, who is rich, accomplished, and humorous, makes the 
acquaintance of one Rameses, a gloomy dog of uncertain ex- 
traction and colossal wealth, possessed by some fixed ideas. One 
is that everybody lives plenty of lives, and some people re- 
member bits of the old ones. Another is that souls are made 
in pairs, and that every man should seek out his twin and 
marry her. Rameses was of opinion that, in a previous life 
as a priest of Isis, he had loved a sort of vestal virgin called 
Lurula, and she him. They were caught, and one or both put to 
death. His principal wish was to continue the flirtation because 
Lurula had been his twin soul. Now Mr. De Vere has two 

tian mummies, and Rameses, remembering enough of his 
past life to be an expert in Egyptology, at once perceives that one 
of them is Lurula. So they resolve to unpack and revivify her; 
and, as Mr. De Vere tells his story nicely enough, the reader 
warms up to a condition of gratifying expectation. About half- 
way through the first volume “the narrative of Mr. De Vere 
comes abruptly to a close [in a row of asterisks], and is continued 
by epether taut much less skilful] hand.” Almost immediately 
Rameses found his twin soul in the living body of Niona, the 
sister of “the Hindoo wife of a Scottish met.” Although 
Niona, when first discovered on the top of a hill, looks like a 
lunatic and behaves like a lunatic, the story forthwith becomes 
very dull, and the poor mummy is completely forgotten. Rameses 
marries Niona, they go up the Nile to the ruins of Thebes. 
There they perform ancient fire-worshipping ceremony of 
marriage. Niona was got up like a female oy Fawkes, and 
“had never before looked so heavenly beautiful.” In spite of 
the previous disappointment, one has been led confidently to hope 
that Niona, who has long been fully ized as the personal 
representative of Lurula, will jump on the marriage pyre and 
be consumed. Not at all, She merely died by the side of 


it, and “the return to Cairo was immediately commenced.” 
On the down journey, it may be mentioned, the travellers had 
“ found nothing to interest or detain them” at Cairo, but when 
they got back Niona’s widower made a mummy of her, this bei 
the second of hers known to be in existence. The most important 
the discoveries made by Rameses, with the aid of his exceptionally 
vivid recollection of past existences, was that the Mediterranean 
Sea was once the territory of great and civilized nations, but the 
Atlantic broke in at Gibraltar and covered it up. Hence the 
tradition of the Deluge. The rest of the book is absolutely 
yyy sad f t of female 
or" Si is a story of a monument o! 
virtue. Nearly all the characters of any importance die, in- 
cluding the monument, and one becomes an idiot as well. The 
tone of the romance is therefore mournful. It is all rather nicel 
told, and its perusal might be good for a person afflicted wi 
over-boisterous good spirits. The monument’s name is Faith 
Harribee, and she is a person of dignity and strong character. 
But she ought to have married Lord Graeme, whom she rejects 
against her inclinations, for reasons more intelligible than sound. 
The work throughout is good, but the tale is not exhilarating. 
There was a good girl who went to live with her uncle and 
aunt, and be a sort of nursery =p to her little cousin. They 
lived on one side of a river. the other side lived a good man 
between youth and middle age. She and he loved, and all was 
going well when a villain came and machinated, For a time he 
made trouble, but eventually his machinations were defeated, and 
all went well again. That is the story of Both Sides of the River. 
sng told with a suitable degree of literary skill, neither more nor 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS." 


HERE can have seldom lived any man whose surroundings 
and habits during the first forty years of his life differed so 
widely from those of the last tifty as was the case with Samuel 
Rogers. Belonging to a middle-class family with —, ramified 
connexions and of much respectability, he was born and reared at 
Stoke Newington, at that time a focus of anti-government politics 
and of Unitarian dissent. The gods of his youth were Dr. Pri 
the preacher of the famous sermon in the Old Jewry which 
the merit of making Burke write his beok on the French Revolu- 
tion, and Dr. Priestley, a great chemist, but a very bad politician, 
Later on he became the intimate friend of Conversation Sharp, a 
personage of much note in his day, but of whom it is now difficult 
to form an adequate opinion, and to understand the social celebrity 
once attained by him. The father of Samuel was partner in the 
bank of Welch & Co. in Cornhill, and stoédd for Coventry in the 
general election of 1780, when there was so much rioting that the 
sheriffs made noreturn, but he made no further attempt to enter active 
political life. Through Dr. Price and Dr. Kippis, Samuel Rogers 
was introduced to literary society, and made the acquaintance 
of Helen Maria Williams and Mrs. Barbauld—ladies of rapidly 
fading renown—and to the knowledge of whom no consi 
able amount of fresh interest is communicated by the contents of 
Mr. Clayden’s volume, Under the patronage of Mrs. Barbauld, 
young Rogers used to attend the Hampstead Assemblies, finding 
much good company there, and sometimes dancing four or five 
minuets in one evening. An elder brother showing no disposition 
towards commercial pursuits, Samuel entered the pate bank, 
and is said to have had a good capacity for business while 
actively engaged in the management of its affairs. There is a 
fairly amusing journal of a tour on horseback, in 1789, in England 
and Scotland, which in many places serves to illustrate altered 
manners and customs. In Edinburgh acquaintance was made 
with Robertson, Blair, Adam Smith, and Henry Mackenzie, and 
with Mrs. Piozzi and her husband, who happened to be then 
staying there. With the means of telling how many interesting 
people Rogers actually did see in Scotland, it seems hardly 
necessary for Mr. Clayden to have devoted a couple of pages to 
explain that Rogers might have seen Burns, but did not do so, 
and to suggest the topics upon which they might have talked. 
Indeed, the book, like many another, is far too long, and would 
have been all the better for the omission of a good deal of matter 
which only acts as a drag upon its livelier portions. The fifty 
of the review by Hayward in 1856 of the Recollections o 

the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, unsatisfactory as that wo. 
may in itself have been, contains nearly all the amusing matter to 
be found in the present volume. 

The records of a visit to Paris in 1791 are full of interest. 
Rogers had introductions and met many of the notabilities of 
the time and place. At the Théitre Frangais, one evening, he 
saw a piece called La Liberté Conquise, in which one of the 
characters was an English nobleman, made to give the advice, 
“ Francais, vous avez conquis Ja liberté ; tichez de la conserver. 
The audience and the French nation at large may have been well 
disposed to take this excellent piece of advice, but they certainly 
did fail most unfortunately to act upon it. At supper with Mme. 
de Condorcet a game was — which is still popular in England 
under the name of “ What advice would you give him ?” 

The pages occupied by an account of an evening’s conversation in 
London in the same year are flat enough. Upon this occasion Merry, 


Ph hay | ife of Samuel Rogers. By P. W. Clayden. London: 
Smith, Elder, they. 
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of Della Cruscan fame, and whose intended marriage to a young 
opera-dancer is related by Charles Lamb in one of his “ Popular 

allacies,” was one of the company. Nor is there anything of 
especial interest to be found in the diary und letters relating to a 
tour taken in England and Wales in the summer of the same 


w The volume containing the Pleasures of Memory upon which 
the poetical fame of Samuel Rogers for long rested, came out in 
£792, and contirmed the favourable impression previously created 
by former publications of slighter importance. It was, in fact, a 
great literary success; the field of poetry at the moment was a 
very open one ; but its own merits well deserved the reception it 
obtained. A fifth edition was reached in the following year, 
prefaced by the introductory lines commencing with 
Oh, conld my mind, unfolded in my page, 
Enlighten climes and mould a future age. 
But those who, after three generations have passed away, are still 
admiring these verses are not now allowed to do so without being 
instructed that Rogers “ could not have sat at Dr. Price's feet, or 
been Priestley’s friend, or breathed for thirty years the moral and 
spiritual atmosphere of blended Puritanism and latitudinarianism 
which pervaded his Stoke Newington home, without learning to 
feel a high sense of moral responsibility for what he wrote.” 
Indeed, whenever the opportunity occurs for displaying it, the 
present book is leavened by the same exclusive and sectarian 
irit which disfigured the otherwise excellent Life of Samuel 
Sharpe (a nephew of Rogers) by the same author. 

The winter spent at Exmouth in 1800 scems to have been dull 
enough for Rogers himself; and the records of it are certainly so 
for the readers of them. The visit to Paris at the time of the 
Peace of Amiens contains much that is interesting. At the age of 
thirty Samuel Rozers was a popular poet. His company was 
sought for, he frequented the fashionable circles of Brighton, 
where he became acquainted with Lady Jersey, and his father's 
death placed him at the head of the bank in the City with 
an income of 5,000/. a year. He took chambers in the Temple, 
in order that he might with more convenience go into London 
society, and seems to have very deliberately shaped out for 
himself the plan of the future life that he would lead, and in 
which his wishes were afterwards so completely fulfilled and 
gratified. The grub of Stoke Newington did not pass much time 
in the chrysalis state which was to precede his transformation into 
the butterfly of St. James’s Place. Rogers was not of the stuff 
that uces martyrs. THe saw less and less of his early political 
friends, and more of the new associates who for fifty years gave 
or borrowed a certain kind of literary, artistic, and fashionable 
lustre in the course of their intercourse with him, at the well- 
known house looking over the Green Park, or in more general 
society. A man who framed for himself such a career and the 
best means of enjoying it can never have very —— entertained 
thoughts of matrimony. There are traces of some slight ing 
flirtations, and of mildly expressed wishes for a domestic life; but 
no evidence whatever is afforded that Rogers ever made any offer 
of marriage or that he was driven into confirmed bachelorhood 
by disappointed love. 


THE STORAGE OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY.* 


D bt difficult to imagine what object is to be gained by this 
translation. M. Planté’s valuable researches are well known 
to all scientific electricians ; and, though it may be convenient to 
have them recorded in one book, instead of in many scattered 
papers, it seems hardly worth while to turn such a book into 
nglish. Probably few books have ever appeared which could so 
distress those who have to review it. The titles give the keynote 
of the main scientific difficulty, Here is one writing before 
electric measurement and the connexion of electric phenomena 
with the science of energy was as thoroughly part of the 
physicist’s very being as it is at the present day, who yet speaks 
of the storage of “ electrical energy,” but who is so bound by the 
fetters of old hypotheses and old nomenclature that he speaks of 
“currents combining quantity with high tension.” This curious 
combining of scientific instinct with non-scientific nomenclature, 
leading to non-scientific reasoning, is a point which we shall 
have occasion to refer to again in more minutely considering the 
present work. ‘The first part of the book deals with the 
storage of electrical energy, but only treats of M. Planté’s 
form of secondary cell, and therefore is of no practical 
value at the present day. His whole discussion of the matter is 
full of interest, but rather of antiquarian interest than of living 
importance. In the rapid growth of electrical engineering, or 
dealing with large quantities and effects as opposed to telegraphy 
dealing with minute quantities and effects, we feel surprised that 
so long ago (1859 to 1879) so much should have been known 
about the conditions and uses of secondary cells; but we have 
nothing to learn from the record to help us on in practical work. 
Indeed, it is evident that at the time when M. Planté wrote this 
of the work, — and magneto machines were not com- 

mon objects of the laboratory as they are at the present day, and 


* The Storage of Electrical Energy and Researches in the Effects 
created by Currents combining Quantity with High Tension. By Gaston 
Planté, Li ié es Sci Physiques, Ancien Professeur a I’ Association 
Polytechnique from 1859 to 1870. ‘Translated from the French by Paul 
Bedford Elwell (of Elwell, Parker, Limited). London: Whittaker & 


the main use pointed out for the Planté cells is to produce large 
currents for laboratory purposes without the trouble of setting up 
large batteries of Grove’s or Bunsen’s cells, and without the 
sacrifice of space necessitated by using such large cells as would 
be required if large currents are to be produced by primary 
batteries. For such purposes Planté cells are still useful even in 
laboratories provided with dynamos, and from their greater simpli- 
city and cheapness, as well as for their great power of retaining 
their “ charge,” are to be preferred to the modern commercial forms 
of storage cells. Above all, the special form of Planté cell consist- 
ing of little lead forks is useful where a high electromotive force 
is required, and high internal resistance is not harmful, as by its 
means from two Grove’s or Bunsen’s cells with a few minutes’ 
manipulation a difference of potential of even hundreds of volts 
can be obtained. 

All through this part of the work, good and scientific though 
it be, the oddest little mistakes creep in for want of accurate 
measurement and for want of strength to resist the fatal influence 
of those soul-destroying terms “ quantity ” and “ tension.” As, 
for instance, M. Planté says :—“ Daniell elements, even in a large 
number, do not form secondary cells so well as two Grove or Bunsen 
elements possessing less total E. M. F., but giving a larger quantity 
of electricity,” as if it were an inherent property of the Daniell 
element to give small currents. Of course, if the dimensions of the 
cells be increased so as to give a low internal resistance, a Daniell 
battery will give a large current. Indeed, if we mistake not, 
M. Planté himself some few years ago used Sir William 
Thomson's tray form of Daniell in preference to all other batteries 
for forming the plates and charging his secondary cells. But to 
show how careful and how really scientitic is M. Planté we may 
quote the following note:— We employ here the word charge 
tor want of a more correct term, in order to designate the 
eflect resulting from the accumulation of the chemical work 
by the primary battery in the secondary couple.” If we correct 
the translator, and for “ by ” read “ done by,” we get a thoroughly 
scientific statement. And again, further on, M. Planté observes 
“ The same principles as those which apply to the lever ought to 
be taken into consideration ; otherwise the secondary cells might 
cause both illusions and labours the uselessness of which could be 
demonstrated in the same way as the impossibility of perpetual 
motion.” Those who can remember the tlood of semi-prophetic 
gush indulged in by the English and French press when the 
historical letter of Sir William Thomson on Faure’s secondary cell 
appeared will quite appreciate the force of this warning written 
by the first pioneer of so-called “ electrical storage” years before 
the event. The next part is taken up by descriptions of various 
arrangements of secondary cells, and of the curious luminous and 
other effects which M. Planté has produced by forcing large 
currents through electrolytes, vapour, and air spaces; and then 
follows some very ingenious speculations on the true nature 
of globe lighting, éclair en chapelet, or beaded lighting, and 
other atmospheric electrical phenomena. All of these are 
worthy of attention, though some of them seem to have been 
formed without sufficient attention to the general behaviour of 
electricity. We then pass on to the description of M. Planté’s 
machine rhéostatique and the various experiments performed by its 
help. Itis curious that no mention is made of a very old machine 
ecmeng 4 identical with it, invented and constructed, we 

lieve, by Mr. Varley, in which a large number of condensers 
were arranged parallel and charged by a battery of one hundred 
Daniell cells for some minutes, then connected in series and dis- 
charged. This machine gave long and vivid sparks, and was in 
operation at the Crystal Palace Electric Exhibition a few years 
ago. M. Planté’s machines, however, are of varying forms, and 
in some cases are arranged to give far more powerful effects, 
Towards the end of the work M. Planté indulges in some specu- 
lations as to the physical causes of electrical phenomena, and in 
them shows very strongly the combination of a keen scientific 
intellect, and the mistaken notions due to the old electric-fluid- 
quantity-and-tension teaching. We need hardly say that, however 
ingenious such speculations may be, and however great an ex- 
perimental philosopher may indulge in them, they are 4 priori 
valueless unless they are the outcome of mathematical reasoning 
applied to experimental facts, and checked by fresh experiment. 
The translator has, on the whole, done his work fairly well, in 
spite of some few unpardonable blunders, such as “ The form taken 
by liquids when simply withdrawn by the action of gravity,” 
obviously meaning “ from the action of gravity,” and “ powerful 
and instantaneous calorific action which develops electricity, &c.,” 
for “ which electricity develops.” 


RECENT MUSIC. 


As’ Christmas draws near the energy and productiveness of the 
musical com and publisher fill us with astonishment; 
we are inundated with music—good, bad, and indifferent —more 
especially with songs. We often wish that persons would under- 
stand that song-writing is a real study and distinct art, and that 
the knack of composing a few bars of tune, and then finding suit- 
able words, or vice versd, is not sufficient to make a good song. 
A careful study of the great song-writers—Schubert, Schumann, 
Beethoven—would soon show them their error. We must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that a great deal of popularity is easily gained 
in this branch, more so than in any other form of music, which 
naturally is a great temptation to producers, 
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In Novello & Ewer's budget we have a great variety. We have 
five songs from the pen of Olga, “ The Summer's Departure,” “ Dream 
of the Morning,” “ Yesterday,” “A Child’s Dream,” and “ Rest for 


the Weary,” which latter title exactly expresses our feelings when | 


we had got through these songs. Olga has a knack of stringing 
together well-hackneyed phrases, with no originality, which appeal 
to sentiment from old associations. From these we turn with 
pleasure to Mr. E. M. Lawrence’s works, “A Well of Love” is 
a well-written four-part song for ladies’ voices, and is a useful 
addition to the by no means large repertory of ladies’ quartets. 
His “Sonata in F Sharp Minor for Violin and Piano” is a 
scholarly work, with well-defined subjects carefully worked out. 
It is in three movements, and of these we prefer the “ allegro 
moderato” and the “ presto agitato.” He has also two songs, 
“Sarchedon’s Song ” and “ Singing in the Rain” (the latter pub- 
lished by Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), both being above the 
average of songs. 

In Robert Cox & Co.’s list we find “Six Classical Pieces for 
Violin and Piano,” by F. Archbutt. They are very simple and 
unpretending, and might be useful to the not very advanced 
amateur for drawing-room performance. Also one of the sacred 
songs which Berthold Tours is so fond of writing, “ Jesu, lover 
of my soul.” Without any great genius, Berthold Tours is 
always to be trusted as a musician, and he writes unatfectedly and 
His sacred songs will be most useful for those who 
confine themselves to so-called “Sunday music.” Signor Ciro 
Pinsuti publishes one of his numerous songs at Messrs. Robert 
Cocks’s, “ The mn 4 of Rest.” To those who are his admirers 
this will give much pleasure ; but we do wish he would be more 
ambitious, and show that he is capable of more than simply 
pleasing the uneducated concert-goer. We also have “ The Gate- 
way of the Past,” by Luigi Caracciolo ; “ The Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
by Edith Cooke; and “An Able Seaman,” a nautical song, 
by Frank Bevan, These really disarm criticism by their un- 
obtrusiveness. 

W. Morley & Co. send us another of Berthold Tours’s sacred 
songs, “ Rest Hereafter,” with accompaniment for violin, It isa 

specimen of what, for want of a better name, we call the 
“colloquial religious song,” and which always ends with an ex- 
cellent moral delivered by the mother or father as the case may 
be. “ Little Pilgrims” (Ciro Pinsuti) is a song with chorus, we 
suppose intended for children, and very suitable for that — 
Then we have “The Captive,” by Frank L. Moir, “ With Horse 
and Hound,” a capital hunting song with plenty of spirit, by 
A. J. Caldicott, and “I wanted to go on the Stage,” words by 
Harry Nicholls, music by John Crook, a comic song “sung with 
tremendous applause by Arthur Roberts!” 

From Tito de Gio Ricordi we have another song from the pro- 
lific Signor Ciro Pinsuti, called “ Angel Land,” and “ You are 
Mine,” by Frederick N. Léhr, This song has much verve. 

From Ascherberg & Co. we have received two charming little 
unpretentious posthumous ballads of Henry Smart, “ The Old 
Church at Home” and “ Thou still art near to me,” words and 
music harmonizing well. “I wish to tune the quivering Lyre,” 
aduet for tenor and baritone, by Michael Watson, is chiefly re- 
markable for some most abrupt changes from D major to F major, 
and “ For You,” by Sydney Smith, does not err on the side of 
originality. The same may be said of “ Rosalie,” a “suite de 
valses,” by Leonard Gautier. It is one of the many valses of 
which “ Manola” was the first and perhaps best example. Then we 
have an ambitious pianoforte album by Woycke, in which he tries 
to show us he is a master of classical music, Of the various pieces 
included in it, the “ Nocturne ” is t he most original and best; the 
“ Légende” is pretty, but plagiarizes too much from Chopin ; the 
“Sonates ” want detiniteness of form; and the “ Fugue” has an 
uninteresting subject not much worked out. Nevertheless, there 
are to be found some attractive things in this volume, and we 
perhaps criticize it more than we ought, for it is a relief to come 
upon an attempt at serious work in music-writing. 

W. Dawson, at Liverpool, publishes some “ Easy Progressive 
Pieces for Pianoforte” for small hands, which no doubt will prove 


which will many amateurs; a V y Scott Leslie, “ The 
Old Mill,” and “The Olympia Gavotte,” by Cellian Kottann, 
a light and kling piece, well suited, we should think, to the 


charming, 
Hour,” by Francis Gibson, is certainly above the average 
iginality and variety, “La Belle de Nuit Polka, 


téristique,” by him has, so to speak, neither rhyme nor reason, 
i 
Little and ‘he Old Maid’s Polka”—both by Pierre 
errot. 
The London Music Publishing Company sends us a small collec- 


tion of music. “Coming Back,” valse by George Percy 
Hadcock, not a very original production. “Five Songs for Bari- 
tone,” by Walter Frere ; these remind us of the German “ Lieder,” 
which we wish were more often taken as models by English 
composers, “ Welcome all within these walls” is a vocal trio 
with accompaniment for piano and harmonium by George A. Ames, 
and is a harmonious composition which is likely to prove popular. 

Last, but not least, we come to the “Six Princesses,” by 
Josiah Booth, a cantata or operetta suited for children’s festivals, 
ladies’ schools, Ke. (printed by Curwen & Sons), It begins 
by a bright and lively introduction and chorus, “ We sing to the 
Queen,” followed by a well-contrasted duet, “ Your Majesty is 
rather sad to-day.” Then solos, choruses, and duets alternate, 
all sparkling and pretty, notably a duet—*O lovely Queen,” where 
the King and Queen sing their subject separately, and then the 
two themes are sung simultaneously in a kind of counterpoint 
without the least losing their simplicity, The duet also between 
them in the second part, “ I like to sleep at night,” is irresistibly 
funny. “Do you understand it?” a short little air and chorus, 
and the music when Nida discovers “ What fools are human kind,” 
are both very dramatic. ‘The interlude shows a knowledge of 
music, and we are sorry it is not more worked out, and the finale, 
“ Let work become the recreation,” winds up efiectively this charm- 
ing little work. We hope to hear and see more of it, not only in 
the form of a pianoforte score, for it is quite worthy of being pro- 
duced, and would suit amateurs admirably. 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON AND ULWAR.* 


We. must confess to being somewhat disappointed after the 
perusal of this book. The title, too, is rather misleading, 
and we are at a loss to understand why the author chose it, unless 
with a view to damp the tiger-slaying ardour of some of his 
youthful friends, or to encourage the ofttimes disappointed sports- 
man to persevere in his pursuit of the forest king; for, although 
the volume consists of 257 pages, it is not till we reach the 207th 
page that we read of the writer killing his first tiger. It is true 
that a friend with whom he was not out that day killed a tiger— 
an account of which is given at p. 85—but to a share in this feat 
the author cannot, in justice, lay any claim. Then, later on, from 
pages 230 to 236, we read of a bag of three tigers in one day, 
making a total of five tigers; barely suflicient, in our opinion, to 
authorize the important title given to the book. 

Tiger, elephant, and bison-shooting, pig-sticking and fox-hunt- 
ing, are such units, as it were, of sport, and at the same time so 
dissimilar, that to pit them against each other, as the author has 
done, is manifestly out of place. Each variety of sport has its 
votary, and, as it seldom happens that a sportsman can indulge in 
all of them, he naturally throws in his vote for that in which 
he has had the greatest experience. Colonel Cookson starts by 
determining in favour of only one friend as a companion in the 
grand sport of tiger-hunting; but the collated experience of 
sportsmen in this matter points towards the fact that three, or 
even four, guns are desirable, if not actually necessary, and we 
know of authentic instances where tigers have escaped owing to 
the insufficient number of guns; indeed, Colonel Cookson himself 
gives, at p. 197, an instance in point. 

The author has not related anything which requires much 
credulity, and therefore the story contained in the conclusion of 
the pretace, and which is doubtless well known to most Anglo- 
Indians, is, to say the least of it, unnecessary. It is perhaps as 
well that some of the Hindustani words made use of in this book 
were not given to the author at his examination in the “ Higher 
Standard,” otherwise the satisfactory result mentioned at p. 243 
would probably not have been chronicled—as “ dustoori,” “ sais,” 
and “chupatty” have been rendered “dustoor,” “ scice,’ and 
“chupratty.” The climate of Mussoorie must have of necessity 
changed since Colonel Cookson visited it, as now few English- 
men would care to expose themselves to the sun’s rays during the 
heat of the day wearing only an ordinary round English hat. 
We should certainly have expected a freer style from one who ° 
has already appeared as an author, nor do we understand why 
the gallant Colonel expresses at p. 50 such horror when the tiger 
for which he was waiting disappeared into a nullah. Perhaps 
he intended to use the word “ disappointment.” The practice of 
sitting over a bullock or buffalo in a machan is one that finds 
little favour with sportsmen, and certainly takes away from the 
excitement of the sport; but no doubt every sporting Griffin 
has done it, and Colonel Cookson acknowled, himself to 
have been one at the time when he did it, The hints given 
at p. 69 about preserving skins are good, though the writer 
does not sufficiently enter into details, which are always 
useful to young sportsmen, for whose benefit this work is 
evidently composed. There is a want of method in the manner 
in which Colonel Cookson laid his plans to shoot tigers; but 
being a novice must again absolve him. Nothing, however, can 
excuse his — a stag cheetul a “ buck” spotted deer, as he 
does at p. 95; and at p. 161 he talks of kuskus twigs from the 
sweet-scented kuskus shrub, the kuskus being a grass, and the 
tatties made of its roots. Colonel Cookson is rather dogmatical 
on the subject of shells, and at p. 174 says :—“ Cases occur 
of tigers being shot through the head without the brain being 
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We again come upon another of Berthold Tours’s sacred songs, 

“ Now the day is over,” in Philips & Page’s list. It quite keeps 
his Also “ Can forgive,” by Fabian Rose, 
4udience at the Olympia. 
We have a large budget from Patterson & Sons, Edinburgh, 
amongst which some more of the Strathearn collection of part- 
songs arranged by H. A. Lambeth, of which we have before had 
occasion to speak favourably of. “The Chevalier’s Lament,” by 
A. 0. Mackenzie, is not without merit; but the music does not 
—_ rise to the sad pathos of Burns's words. In “ My Dearie” 
: tella has quite caught the rhythm of the old style, and it is 
idnight 
having 
y Louis 
| eyer, has plenty of go, and we think he had far better confine 

himself to dance music. “ Bluette - “ morceau carac- 
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penetrated. The explosion of the shell might in such a case put 
the animal hors de combat and prevent it from charging.” We 
have seen a panther charge home after a shell from « 12-bore 
rifle had exploded in its head. The system of allowing the 
beaters to go in search of a wounded tiger, as related on p. 230, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and a man who leaves his post 
during a “ beat,” as the author's friend is said to have done at 
p- 200, must have abandoned the elementary principles of self- 
preservation. However, there are many points of interest in the 
volume, and the illustrations are excellent, 


BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATUKE.* 


T' HE object of The Henry Irving Shakespeare being to keep the 
: dramatic treatment of Shakspeare’s work uppermost, it 
naturally lends itself less than it otherwise would to purely literary 
review in a short space. Mr, Irving and Mr. Frank Marshall may 
be trusted to keep dramatic requirements in view, and both the 
footnotes on verbal matters and the longer end notes on readings 
and meanings are chiefly, but not wholly, devoted to this end, 
being also abstracted from the best wisdom and unwisdom of pre- 
vious commentators, Perhaps not so much can be said for Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations, They may add to the pleasure of some 
readers, and that isalwaysa good thing; but they do not seem to us 
to have caught the form and pressure of the time in any way, and 
they are characterized by a conventional prettiness which is least 
of all applicable to Shakspeare-illustration. To revert to the 
text, the marking of the “cuts” which are or might with ad- 
vantage be made in stage representation is not unadvantageous 
and has good precedent. On the other hand, Mr. Frank Marshall 
is often too positive in his annotation. He says that “we know 
that a very small portion [only] of Henry VJ. is Shakspeare’s 
work.” Under his favour we “ know” nothing about it; though 
it may be very probable that others worked with Shakspeare. 
Alter a long and busy life spent in devotion to various kinds 
of letters a man may be indulged in the pursuit of a literary 
hobby, and the author of the “Cholera Chant” has earned his license. 
Dr. Mackay’s hobby is well known and is a pleasing beast. It is 
the derivation of nearly all words, in nearly all languages, from 
Keltic sources, and not from the base degenerate Welsh, but from 
noble Gaelic. It is true that if there was (indeed, we own that in a 
familiarity with Elizabethan literature, which is perhaps pretty 
intimate, we never ourselves saw any proof of it), if there was a 
“ Keltic vernacular” in the Warwickshire of Shakspeare’s time, it 
would seem @ priori more likely that the Warwickshire peasants, 
though they disdained English, would speak the language of their 
neighbours the Cymri, rather than of high-minded but rather re- 
mote persons like the folk beyond the Grampians. But this we 
only put modestly. In the same way the received definition of 
“amazon” may be “too absurd for credence”; but is it quite 
certain that the derivation from the Keltic “amadam,” a fool, 
“amaseag,” a foolish woman, is wholly satisfactory? Of course 
we do not urge the general difficulty that there is no evidence 
that the Greeks did construct, and no very intelligible reason why 
they should have constructed, their language out of Keltic. It 
is Dr. Mackay’s general principle that the nations of the earth did 
this, and there’s an end on’t. But still, to hold that this particular 
nation should make of a particular and rather remote Keltic 
word a use which no Keltic-speaking people has ever made, 
strikes one as, let us say, a little temerarious, It may, again, 
be clear, that “ angle” in Anglo-Saxon has nothing to do with 
Angles, but much with “ an-gael.” But does not this Jeave 
Saxon just a little unaccountable or, let us say, unaccounted 
for? ‘lhe enemy, too, will certainly suggest that, in not a few 
cases, Dr. Mackay is a little lacking in that encyclopedic know- 
ledge which is especially necessary to a man who has to esta- 
blish things contrary to received opinions. For instance, it does 
not, no doubt, prove the impossibility of the Greeks having gone 
to Keltic for the derivation of Amazon that the author of this 
theory speaks of some town or village “in the Isle of Ely or 
her part of Lincolnshire.” Yet, you know, the Isle of Ely is not 
exactly a part of Lincolnshire. In declining to derive “ batfle” 
from baffouer in the form baffoler, Dr. Mackay would be stronger 
if he did not mistake the meaning of baffouer itself, and if he knew 
(which he apparently does not) that fol and fou are merely the 
same word, and that, if daffoler does not occur, so neither does 
affouer. “ Hiren” cannot possibly be a word “ brought back from 


* The —. Irving Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irving and Frank 
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Treland by the soldiers of the Earl of Essex in 1599-1600,” for the 
simple reason that it occurs years before. It is a pity that these 
blemishes of what, as we have said, the enemy will call ignorance 
should appear, for many of Dr. Mackay’s discoveries are very recrea- 
tive and surprising. Mephistophiles,” it appears, is Mi-fios-diavol, 
a devil of perverted fios, or knowledge. “ Demogorgon,” which 
is usually sup to have been (not, as Dr. Mackay says, invented 
by Boccaccio, but) first used by a Scholiast on Statius, is “ Dion-mi- 
goragon,” which, it seems, means in Keltic “ protect me from the 
enemy.” “Denizen” is from duine, “a freeman,” and sean, “ old.” 
“ Eavesdropper” has nothing to do with “ eave” or “ drop ” (it is well 
known that the most obvious etymologies are always misleading), 
but is from eisd, “to listen,” and drapaire, “a low and dirty 

rson.” Emanuel” is not Emanuel, but Umainnuille, “be it 

own or commanded to men ”—which is the more interesting in 
that it shows what remarkable differences there are between the 
two languages, Hebrew and Gaelic, which were, as is generally 
known, commonly and indifferently spoken in the Garden of Eden, 
“ Hoity-toity,” we learn with icular taite, is from aiteas, 
“joy,” and taite, “ pleasure”; while “ h -mugger” is either 
(for you often take your choice in this style of derivation) from 
aigadh, “a dead body,” and muigear, “ gloomy,” or from uaiyh, 
“lonely,” and mogar, “clumsy,” or from aigadh and mogar or 
uaigh and muigear—a charming set of alternatives. The always 
puzzling “Jew’s eye” is diu’s aigh, “wealth and joy”; and 
“mermaid” has nothing to do with the sea, but much with 
mear, “ sportive,” “ merry,” “lascivious” (we blush to add this 
last). Some foolish folk (not we) will say thet, if Dr. Mackay 
had the least acquaintance with scholastic philosophy, he would 
see that “ quiddity” and “quidlibet” not only are what they 
seem to mere Latinists to be, but, if derived from the Keltic 
cuilbeart, “cunning,” would have no meaning at all. “ Tibert,” 
or “ tibalt,” which has puzzled so many, has no difficulties for one 
who knows that ¢i means “a house” and beart “a work,” and is 
thus applicable to pussums, apparently (though Dr, Mackay does. 
not urge this) because he does no work, either in the house or out 
of it, like a thoroughly wise person as he is. But not a page of 
the book is without amusement and instruction, and we have a 
great mind to set to work and learn Gaelic at once—not your 
wretched Welsh, but Gaelic, the tongue of which Adam, as a 
hard-pressed Kelt once remarked to a friend of ours, “ mecht have 
had a few worts.” In the first place, it is certainly a noble lan- 
guage in itself; and, in the second place, it clearly makes Volapiik 
or Pasilingua quite unnecessary. 

If a celebrated character “ liked rs a lord,” we indeed, for 
our part, at least take no pleasure in whopping a lady, especially a 
lady with the pretty name of Evangeline; and we wish greatly 
that Miss or Mrs. O'Connor had written a better book. It is quite 
true, as she says, that an index, as distinguished from a mere con- 
cordance to the works of Shakspeare, is a not undesirable thing, 
and that even the existing concordances are subject to various 
objections and defects. We only wish that her own book had, as 
far as we could see, any merits. She has combined a kind of 
commentary with her index, and even among Shakspeare com- 
mentaries we grieve to say that we have rarely found evidence of 
a more deplorable want of sense and humour. Here is an entry 
which we give whole. It will cause all amiable persons a kind of 
amused shiver at poor Miss O'Connor's innocent folly, though it 
may yield matter for rude guffaws to unamiable ones :— 

Doll Tearsheet : a low woman, character in II. Henry IV. ; first appears 
in ii. 4. In Henry V.ii.1, Pistol recommends her It has been 
sugyested that her name is corrupted from Tearstreet, which would explain 
the remark of the Prince “ this Doll Tearshect should be some road.” 


Our italics are almost unnecessary to impress on the reader the 
beauty of this; we ought, perhaps, to have italicized the whole, 
Again, read this entry :— 

Pheezar (conqueror) Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 

It must almost in Hades console mine host for the loss of his 
horses to think that an American lady has gravely taken his 
coinage for specie. Again :— 

Abhorson, an executioner introduced in Measure for Measure who speaks 
of his occupation as a mystery. 

Has Miss Evangeline O'Connor any idea of the meaning of 
“ mystery” here? It looks terribly as though she had not. 

Here are a few more gems of comment, themselves uncut, 
uncommented :— 

Alice, a lady attending on the Princess Katharine in Henry V., first 
‘ a in iil. 4, an amusing scene, where she is teaching the Princess 

nglish. 


Baptista, the player, given in Hamlet iii. 2, a man’s name, though with a 


eminine ending. 
Camelot, in Somersetshire, where many geese are said to have been - 
King Lear, ii, 2. 


This last is pyramidal ; all the more so that “ Winchester goose” 
duly po but there are many pyramids in Egypt, and eke ia 
Miss Kvangeline O'Connor. e have no more space for her; 
and can only add that she aggravates her offences by sticking in 
lumps of otiose folly from Gervinus when she has no more 
room for her proper business. 

It would not be very easy to better Mr. St. Loe S ‘s 
choice of plays from Beaumont and Fletcher. He has given 
Maid's Tragedy, Philaster, The Wild Goose Chase, Th 
Theodoret, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, A King and No 
King, Bonduca, the Spanish Curate, The Faithful , and 
Valentinian, @ third volume could have been afforded, we 
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should have liked to add The Scornful Lady, Rule a Wife and 
Have « Wife, The Humorous Lieutenant (room ought to have 
been made for this anyhow), Zhe False One, and Monsieur 
Thomas; but we honestly confess that we should not know what 
to leave out of the present selection. Notes are no t feature 
of this edition, and Mr. Strachey’s seem good enough. We can- 
not say quite so much for his introduction, which is in Mr. 
Symonds's vein—picturesquely precious in style, and decidedly 
niggard of fact. When such a comparatively small portion of a 
vast theatre could be given, it was surely incumbent on the editor 
to make his readers aware of what they had not as well as of 
what they had. However, everybody has his own ideas of what 
an introduction should be. Mr. Ewald’s, though it might seem a 
wicked play upon words to call them original, are most un- 
deniably peculiar. He says, with some truth, but more naiveté, 
that it “would be difficult to improve on Macaulay's brilliant 
account” of Congreve, and so he simply “lifts” it, and uses it 
instead of anything of his own. In a way, no doubt, it would 
be difficult to improve ; but, as Macaulay's ys are among the 
to the class for which this series is in- 
tended, it might have been better if Mr. Ewald, supposing that 
invincible modesty prevented him from making his own voice 
heard, had called on Hazlitt rather than on Thomas Babington to 
oblize the company—and himself. He does give a short extract 
from the best of all English dramatic critics, as well as from 
Lamb, but no more. All Congreve’s plays are given, though the 
brutal and (for Congreve) dull Old Bachelor would, if o.itted, 
have been little loss, 

We find no fault with Professor Morley for reprinting in the 
cheap, if not very comely, form of the Universal Library (it is a 
pity to think how very small an increase of price would have sufficed 
to make the volumes of this a quite desirable possession) the in a 
way famous, but singularly little read, Oceana of Harrington. 
The editor—perhaps wisely, after a controversy not long ago— 
has given rather more information than he usually does about the 
author. But we fear he will hardly restore Harrington to the 
dignity of being read. To tell the truth, these modern imaginary 
commonwealths, even in Bacon’s hands, even in More’s, are but 
dull work, and Harrington’s, though by no means the worst 
written, or the least sensible, is of the very dullest. Perhaps one 
too frequently makes the fatal comparison with the Republic, 
perhaps the experience in practical constitution-making of the last 
century has exposed more than ever the folly of paper constitu- 
tions. Still the book has a certain importance in literature and in 
history, and deserves resuscitation. 

Dr. Swoboda’s study of the author of the Four Ps is a good 
specimen of the German monograph of the less elaborately erudite 
and laborious kind. The author has contented himself with modern 
reprints, and we note at least two misprints or misspellings 
(“ Herfordshire” and “Sir Thomas Moore”) which we should 
have been more prepared for in a French book than in a German. 
But the work, as a whole, is careful and creditable, though 
perhaps too much of it is devoted, after the German manner, to 
—_ cataloguing of rhymes, alliterations, and other rather barren 

ngs. 

We cannot say much for Messrs. Moffatt’s Julius Cesar. The 
introduction is carefully compiled enough, and the notes and 
appendices are full of that laboriously futile analysis and com- 
ment which examinations foster. But the language notes in the 
margin, which form the chief distinctive feature in the edition, 
a ineflably foolish and superfluous. Here are the first three or 
our 


Tabouring day working. 

a fine WOrkMAN superior. 

De NOt Out With ME......006 put out, offended. 
they shop to-day..........+ workshop. 


Now all we have to remark on this is, that it is no use for idiots 
to read Shakspeare, and that at least the first, second, and fourth of 
these annotations are useless except for idiots. 

Of studies of Shakspeare-characters there is no end, and 
perhaps it would have been no loss to literature if there had been 
no beginning. They are sometimes interesting examples of style ; 
much more rarely of thought. But as arule Shakspeare has studied 
his own characters rather better than his commentators have done. 
Herr Thiimmel’s handling is very fairly good, and so far distinctive 
that it takes the subject in groups and t lovers, old men, 
heroes, and so forth—as well as singly. But we had rather read 


peare. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES.* 


HE author of Como and the Italian Lake-Land disclaims all 
retence of telling anything that will be new to travellers 

who vem studied the district themselves from an artistic or 
historical standpoint. That, he says truly, is what every one 
ought to do, but it is what most people do not do; and herein lies 
the reason for existence (and a good reason in its way) of all 
books of the class of the one before us. Out of the multitude 
which yearly traverses Europe, only a very few individuals are 
wiser when they go back than when they set forth. Now, 
cuts to knowledge can never have the same results as 

* Como and the Italian Lake-Land. By J. W. M. Lund, M.A., Chaplain 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


even the most modest independent research, because their in- 
fluence is at best on what a man knows, and not at all on what 
he is; still knowledge, however obtained, and in whatever 
degree, is better than the helpless ignorance in which Mr. Lund 
found most of his fellow-tourists plunged. His experiences were 
almost more painful than we should have expected—not, indeed, 
as regards the fact of such ignorance existing, but in respect to 
its outward manifestations, We had thought, for instance, that 
the “ Waal, I guess” style of American traveller, who forgets 
where he has been in the morning and can speak no other tongue 
than that which he has every right to call his own, was becomi 
an extinct species. A very different type may now be observed. 
Not long ago at an Alpine table d’héte a young American girl 
could be heard discoursing in half a dozen modern languages, 
while she put a Cambridge Professor to shame in Greek, and was 
qualifying herself to discuss Sanskrit with an Oxford one. She 
was, no doubt, an exception; but it is questionable whether even 
the bulk of travellers from across the Atlantic are, at present, 
any more vulgar or less instructed than their neighbours of the 
Old World. 

Mr. Lund interprets his title in a liberal sense, as he begins in 
the Engadine, and ends at Rheims. He takes his readers down 
to his favourite lake by the Maloja Pass, and he could hardly have 
chosen a route that evokes more perfectly the one sensation of 
travel which no amount of repetition can wholly dull—when 
we make the descent from the Alps into Italy for the fiftieth 
time, we feel and know that something is still left of the old 
magic, the first surprise wrought by that divine antithesis. In 
noticing the forests of the Val Bregaglia, the author might have 
mentioned the strange fatality which has befallen those on the 
north side of the Maloja ; it is sad to see the desolation spreading 
year by year, co that soon there will be hardly a tree that is not 
dead or dying. Some think that the larches are affected by a 
parasite growth; some attribute their destruction to an exceptional 
frost, but no one seems to be sure about its real origin. Mr, Lund 
was amused by seeing, for the first time, in the Val Bregaglia, the 
familiar Italian joke of writing up, outside the wayside inns, Qui 
si vende cattivo vino, and he goes on to declare that the cattivo 
vino produced at his request was so inspiring a drink that it might 
have passed for nectar; which probably suggests the inference 


| that he was easily satisfied. He is, in fact, a good-humoured 


traveller, having even a good word to say for the torrent at 
Promontogno, which many a tired wayfarer must have wished in 
any known or uokoown region rather than under his window. 
Of the Italian peasant-folk he writes with a sympathy which is the 
first essential towards understanding them ; amongst other things, 
he sensibly remarks that those who charge the contadino with 
idling about all the Sunday forget that it is his invariable rule to 
— his religious duties at an hour when his accusers are in 

and asleep. There used to be a bunter’s Mass at Rome at 
2 4.M., and 4 A.M. is a usual hour in the summer throughout Italy. 
On one point the author himself seems a little unjust—namely, in 
his statement that the youths who serve their three years in the 
army “return cowed, corrupted, and without a livelihood.” As 
to their being cowed, it would be more correct to say that they 
return with the airs of conquering heroes. That some are cor- 
rupted is an inevitable consequence of massing together large 
bodies, in which the bad element must exist as well as the good. 
It has been conjectured, too, that contact with the recruits from 
the southern provinces has caused some of the ideas of the 
Camorra to spread northwards, But there is the other side of the 
picture. It should not be overlooked that the Italian army is a 
vast school, which in a short space has incalculably advanced the 
cause of education, The conscription must be a burden to the 
rural poor of any country ; nevertheless, it may not prove an un- 
mixed evil; and (putting aside their military conduct) the services 
rendered by the young army of Italy in emergencies arising out of 
fire and pestilence, earthquakes and inundations, do not indicate 
that the youth of the nation is undergoing a process of deteriora- 
tion during its passage under colours. 

The present volume contains ble sketches of Como with 
its memories of the two Plinies, and Musso with the castle of that 
prince among bandits, J/ Medeghino; of Luino, with its painter, 
and Arona, with its saint. The cities of Lombardy and Piedmont 
which have any sort of connexion with the central lakes come in 
for their share of attention. Lecco naturally leads to Bergamo, 
with its manifold joys of art and nature; those who have seen 
the Colleoni wn will welcome Miss Jessie M 8 clever 
drawing of ea’s tomb. Baveno and Orta open the way to 
Varallo, where Mr. Lund hardly does justice to the masterly 
grouping and arrangement of not a few of the groups of terra- 
cotta figures on the Sacro Monte, He is not lacking, however, in 
appreciation of the peculiar charm of the Val Sesian scenery. At 

ilan he is, of course, arrested by the great personality of the 
painter of the “Last Supper”; but in printing a translation 
of the sonnet “Chi non pud quel che vuol, quel che pud 
voglia,” he does not seem to be aware that it is now gene- 
rally ascribed, not to Lionardo, but to a certain Antonio Meglio. 
It was, perhaps, hopeless to expect more than one short chapter 
to be devoted to the lakes of Iseo and Garda, though for those 
who know them well there are no lakes that do not suffer by com- 
parison with them. The extreme purity which is their common 
characteristic makes one critical of such very dirty water as that 
of Como, Mr. Lund followed the tourist route from 
Desenzano to Riva without stopping at Gardone-Riviera, where 
there is now a large hotel. We think, by-the-bye, that he con- 
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fuses the Sole d’Oro at Riva with the Hétel du Lac; the latter, 
not the former, is “outside the town.” In a quotation from 
Catullus’s address to Sirmio there is a bad misprint, and similar 
errors call for revision in other parts of the book. A small mis- 
take, for which the printer is not answerable, occurs in this 
chapter. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote with equal en- 
thusiasm of the lakes of Iseo and Garda, both of which she 
pe herself on having discovered ; but it was not Iseo, as is 

ere stated, that she pronounced a Paradise “ as much unknown 
as if it was guarded bya flaming cherubin.” The words were 
written at, and in description of, the Palazzo Martinengo at Sald, 
on the Lake of Garda. Th the otherwise satisfactory map showing 
the Garda district we see that there is no indication of the pro- 
longation of the road from the Lago d’Idro to Riva, which brings 
that place into direct land communication with Salé. The drive 
may be accomplished in a day, and is one of the most remarkable 
in the whole range of lake and mountain scenery, 


THE QUEEN’S (ROYAL WEST SURREY) REGIMENT.* 


lg first volume of the regimental history of the Second 
Queen’s is best described by its sub-title, under which, indeed, 
it figures in Messrs, Bentley and Son’s list of new works—namely, 
The English Occupation of Tangiers, In presence of this con- 
scientious and accurate compilation, probably exhausting all the 
information obtainable on the subject of the African possessions, 
which, together with Bombay, formed part of the dower of 
Charles II.’s consort, Catherine of Braganza, it would be, perhaps, 
ungracious to insist too much on the fact that Colonel Davis, who 
is, above all things, an antiquary, has made the history of the 
regular battalions of his regiment a wonderfully elastic frame to 
contain the result of his multifarious researches, not only in mili- 
- tary antiquities in general, but also on many subjects which can 
only be looked upon as very distantly related to his main topic. 
The author himself deprecates the possible impeachment by re- 
marking in his preface that, so little being known of this portion 
of our national history and of the gallant struggles to preserve 
what was then considered a most valuable acquisition, “ no better 
place would be found for an account of the Tangiers occupation 
than in the history of the regiment raised for its defence.” It 
might, however, be pointed out that very much the same plea 
could be urged by any one collecting the records of other corps 
e.g. the Ist Royal Dragoons and the King’s Own Royal 

ancaster Regiment, known respectively at their origin as the 
Tangiers Horse and the 2nd Tangiers Regiment), with the result 
of swelling his work to many bulky volumes, and considerably 
detracting from its value as a regimental history in the true sense 
of the words, 

The whole of the book before us is devoted to the account 
of our dealings, political and military, with the expensive 
territory in question, from 1661 to 1684; the records of the 
regiment from the latter date, when it returned home and was 
taken in the Pay of the King’s land forces, and was officially 
dubbed “ Our dearest Consort the Queen’s Regiment,” down to the 

resent time being reserved for future publication. “They 
long,” says Colonel Davis, “ more strictly to the national history 
and will be so treated.” If this promise be really redeemed in the 
three forthcoming volumes, the object of the book may still be 
fulfilled. Until now, notwithstanding the sterling merit of the 
present work, and the interesting account of Mauritanian history 
and topography it contains, the student of regimental lore has 
still to rely on Cannon’s Historical Records, with all their short- 
comings and inaccuracies. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON.+ 


R. ANDERSON’S volumes are of a nature to persuade the 

il weary child of civilization to shake off its trammels, invest 
his fortune in ox-waggons, and set out ona ten years’ trek through 
the South African wilderness. For five-and-twenty years Mr. 
Anderson has wandered from the Cape Colony to the Congo, and 
from the Indian to the South Atlantic Ocean, exploring a country 
2,000,000 square miles in extent. He has shot every sort of large 
e in great quantities; he has fraternized with scores of 
istinct native races; he has gazed on scenery so beautiful that 
it awed him. For whole years he has travelled far from the 
white man and his ways. Twice his death has been circum- 
stantially reported. Once when he had been “dead” for three 
whole years he calmly trekked home, and on presenting himself 
safe and sound to his astonished friends, “ many of them could 
not for some time realize that they were looking upon a mortal 
man.” And now he sits down and records the results of his ex- 
ience, telling us how delightful he has found this wandering 
ife. Notwithstanding its countless and daily dangers, no serious 
misadventure seems to have befallen him, and, so far as can be 


* The History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regiment, now the Queen’s 
iment. By Lieutenant-Colonel John Davis, 


(Royal West Surrey) Reg 
F.S.A., Commanding the 3rd Battalion the Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment, With Maps and Illustrations. Vol. I. The English Uccupa- 
Cant Tangiers from 1661 to 1684. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1887. 

t five Years in a Waggon. Andrew A. Anderson. 2 vols, 
London: Chapman & Hall. »y 


gathered from his book, he never had cause to lift his gun in 
anger. On his third page Mr. Anderson quotes Byron’s well-known 
lines beginning “‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods”; and 
so convinced is he of the fact,.indeed, that he quotes them several 
times, which is perhaps unnecessary. We think, however, that, 
after reading his cock, most of his readers will agree with the senti- 
ment. Mr. Anderson’s object in undertaking these — journeyings 

and in writing the work under notice was to “add another page 

to the physical geography of Africa,” and to make it an agreeable 

study to the young, and also to smooth the path for an increase 

of English trade in Africa, In all of this he has undoubtedly 

succeeded; but perhaps he will allow us to suggest that any 

further edition of his book would be vastly improved by a good 

map with the course of his wanderings marked upon it. An 

index, too, would not be amiss. It is very difficult to follow long 
accounts of watersheds, mountains, and rivers, with unpronounce- 
able names, without some such assistance. 

Mr. Anderson is evidently a true lover of nature and an ardent 
naturalist. Many and mostinteresting are the anecdotes that he tells 
about the ways of birds and beasts. Thus on several occasions he 
has seen game when pursued by wild dogs rush up to his hunter’s 
fire, and take refuge there. In the same way birds pursued by 
hawks have flown into his waggon, as though aware that pity is 
sometimes to be found in the heart of man. Once he made acquaint- 
ance with a tame crane which accompanied him from its home on 
a Boer farm back to his waggon, and then flew away. After- 
wards, when out shooting in the neighbourhood, he was astonished 
to see this crane appear out of the clouds. Then it went away, 
only to appear again. Finally, it followed him to the waggon, 
and on his arrival flew home. Here is a ghastly story of a 
mocking bird. A Katflir vanished, and groans were heard. He 
was searched for without result, but on the following night groans 
were still heard. The search continued, and the man was found 
murdered. His murderer was arrested, and executed, but the 
groans still continued, to the dismay of their auditors. At last they 
were traced toa mocking-bird. That bird alone of living things 
had seen the deed of blood, and now from day to day reproduced 
the piteous moaning of its victim. On another occasion a crocodile 
sought out its young one, which had been caught in the river, 
taken away to the waggon,and hidden in a basket. Mr. Anderson 
says that he mentions these incidents to show that there is “ some- 
thing more than instinct in all living things,” and we fully 
agree with him. Once he was travelling in the company of some 
Boers from Maceby’s to Morequern. After the Boer fashion, they 
were trekking by night, although they knew that lions were follow- 
ing them. The Boer immediately behind Mr. Anderson had no 
* voorlooper ” to lead his oxen, and was alone in an empty waggon. 
About eleven o’clock Mr. Anderson heard the waggon and oxen 
behind him rush from the road, the Boer in it calling out to them 
to stop. They outspanned and waited for the morning; it was 
too dark and dangerous to go and see what was the matter. At 
daybreak they followed the spoor of the waggon, and found it 
broken to bits in the bed of a river, six of the oxen having been 
killed in the fall. Shortly afterwards they found blood and 
clothes rent to pieces. Then they found three lions, which they 
ultimately shot. But of the man they only found very little— 
the lions had eaten him! Of the Boers Mr. Anderson holds no 
high opinion. He adds his testimony to that of many other 
travellers as to their cruel dealings with the native tribes :— 

Some think [he says] that they are excellent pioneers in a new country. 
They advance into native territories, killing the people by thousands, 
enslaving women and children, robbing them of all their lands and cattle, 
and occupying their country, with no ulterior benefit to themselves or 
others, but merely as a field for further cruelties and spoliation of native 
races, so that the country may be cleared of them, but not for civilization 
or improving the country, because they leave a dark spot wherever they 
settle from the ruthless cruelties they perpetrate upon unoffending and 
innocent people. Are they, then, good pioneers? All the sophistry in the 
world cannot make it right. To murder, enslave, and rob innocent humaa 
beings living on their own lands, who have done no harm, and have as much 
right to live and enjoy their own as any other people, black or white, that 
they should be so ruthlessly treated by men who profess Christianity and 
to be a God-fearing people is an anomaly, and cannot be tolerated by @ 
just and upright people like the British nation.—Vol. i. p. 169. 

But, as it happens, it is tolerated, as Mr. Anderson has found 
out:— 

The English people [he says] have hitherto been looked upon as 
friends and protectors (of the natives), and as one of them I felt proud of 
my country. But, since the Transvaal rebellion and its retrocession, an 
Englishman is ashamed to travel in the country, to be subject to the 
taunts of the chiefs and people at the boasted honour of England. 

But the natives have not only the Boers to fear. In some 
instances they maltreat each other. Thus, the tribes living on the 
borders of the Kalibari go into the desert to hunt. When they 
meet Bushmen who live in the desert they rob them of any 
ostrich feathers they have about them, and then torture them by 
holding a hand or foot in the fire to make them disclose where 
their store is buried. Sometimes they even burn them to death. 
Mr. Anderson gives much curious information about these Bush- 
men. One of them in his service, whose foot had been burnt 
off by the border natives, told him that, not only could he under- 
stand what the Baboons said, but that he could ¢al& to them. 
There is a great similarity between the language of a Bushman 
and that of a Baboon. Both are chiefly composed of clicks and 

unts, Mr. Anderson alludes to the murder, in 1878, of Captain 

‘atterson, Mr. J. Sergeaunt, and Mr. Thomas, when travelling 


from Lo Bengula’s, whither they had been sent on a Government 
mission, to the Zambesi Falls, and laments that the English 
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Government did not give Lo Bengula to understand that British 
subjects cannot be murdered in his territory with impunity. He 
would probably lament it even more if he had known what is an 
undoubted fact, that the murder was carried out under the direct 
order of Lo Bengula, and by the escort provided by him. But, 
its envoys once dead, the Home Government did not see its way 
to move, and there the matter ended. 

All over South Central Africa Mr, Anderson found traces of 
ancient civilizations. In one place he came across beautifully- 
eonstructed stone huts, such as no natives can build, and of these 
he gives a drawing (vol. ii. p. 55). On the Jambonge River, on 
the Tati, the Umvuli, the Ingwaze, and the Nuanettie rivers, he 
found ancient forts. The walls of that on the Jambonge are 
built of hewn granite and have stone beams let into them on 
which are a. Here the Queen of Sheba is said to have 
obtained gold for Solomon. All over the country such remains are 
to be met with, together with those of ancient workings. Who 
built them and who worked the mines? In this connexion it may 
be mentionec that a tribe of people who are nearly white still 
exists to the north of Lebebe. Mr. Anderson believes that it is 


- descended from the race who built the forts, laboured in the 


mines, and taught the forefathers of the Mashona people how to 
weave and work gold and iron. We have no space to enter into 
the question here. For further information on this and many 
other matters we must refer the reader to Mr. Anderson’s interest- 
ing and instructive book. 


LIFE OF LEO XIIL* 


T was only natural that advantage should be taken of the 
ne Jubilee of Leo XIII. for bringing out a Life of 

is Holiness, But it must be matter of regret that the work was 
not entrusted to more competent hands than Dr. O'Reilly's, who 
professes to write with his express “approbation and encourage- 
ment,” which however, as will presently appear, cannot possibly 
be held to apply to a great deal of the contents of this bulky and 
ill-digested volume. What is still more perplexing is the 
announcement on the title-page that it is teoedl os an “authentic 
Memoir” furnished by order of the Pope. The statement is 
puzzling for more reasons than one, In the first place what is 
meant by an “authentic Memoir”? One would have — 
it meant a diary or autobiography, but that can hardly be the 
case, for extracts which are apparently taken from the authentic 
Memoir contain elaborate eulogies of Leo XIII., which, how- 
ever well deserved, it would be no compliment to his Holiness 
to sup’ he had bestowed upon himself. We say apparently 
taken, for another perplexing circumstance is that Dr. O'Reilly does 
not generally trouble himself to explain what parts of the biography 
are derived from the authentic eensle—te the greater part fof 
it evidently is not—but occasional passages quoted in inverted 
commas without any reference may be presumed to come from 
that mysterious source. This mention of quotations suggests to 
us another very obvious criticism. If there is any truth in the 
saying that “a great book is a great evil,” it has a direct and, so 
to say, physical application to a huge unwieldy volume like this 
which cannot be read with any comfort unless it is placed on a 
teading-desk, for it is a weariness to the flesh to hold it for ten 
minutes in one’s hands. If it was necessary for the biography to 
extend to its present dimensions, it should have been published in 
two volumes, But it was so far from being necessary that the 
book would have been much improved by being reduced to half its 
size, though nothing short of rewriting could have made it a tole- 
table biography. At least half of it is made up of the merest pad- 
ding, or what only escapes the imputation of mere padding because 
it is often offensive as well as superfluous, And moreover it is a 
og preapes manufactured quite as much by the use of the scissors 
as of the pen. We have not taken the trouble to count the pages, 
but we believe that more of them consist of extracts—chiefly 
from public documents which for the most part have long since 
lost whatever interest they may have possessed at the moment— 
than of original matter. And of the original matter there is a good 
deal of a kind which may be suitable, and partly inevitable, in a 
novel, where it is the author's business to describe the thoughts 
and feelings as well as the actions of his dramatis persone, 
especially in a novel of the George Eliot type; but Dr. O'Reilly 
is not a George Eliot, and a novel is not a biography, where 
this psychological guesswork is wholly out of place. The reader 
Will appreciate our meaning, to take one out of many examples, 
if he turns to the account of Mgr. Pecci’s ordination “in the 
beautiful church of Sant’ Andrea, ona balmy morning, in the golden 
autumn of Rome,” &c. &c., where we are favoured with a minute 
analysis of the su “ meditations” both of the principal 
actor in the scene and of “ the interesting group ” who surrounded 
The passage is also a good average specimen of the 
author's style, which is at once stilted, gushing, unctuous, and 
whastic. And these rhetorical amenities overflow even into the 
headings of chapters and table of contents. Part III. for instance 
38 entitled “Joachim Pecci’s glorious Episcopate at Perugia,” 
while within the “ Contents ” of a single chapter—on “ Leo XIII. 
and Great Britain ”—we come across such flowers of eloquence as 
‘the sweet hope of a revival of true charity between the islands” 
of England and Ireland, “the beautiful  Brmereen (of a Brief) 


* Life of Leo XIII. From an Authentic Memoir furnished by his 
Order, By 


O'Reilly, D.D., L.D, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


addressed to Scotland” by the Pope, “the glorious story of 
missionary devotion” in England, and how “ the hills of Scotland 
put on gladness” at the erection of the new hierarchy there, which 
reminds one of the old story of the parish clerk who gave out as 
the “ new version” of a Confirmation bymn 
Ye little hills, why do ye ? 
Lord Babe? 

The fulsome adulation indeed with which Leo XIII. is persis- 
tently beslavered from beginning to end of the volume would go far 
to discredit the real greatness of the man with readers unfortunate 
enough to be dependent on Dr. O'Reilly for their information 
about him, and in a work published—as we are never suffered to 
forget—with the special “approbation and blessing of his Holi- 
ness,” it betrays an almost incredible lack of the commonest 
instincts of refinement and good taste. The Pope, we believe, 
does not read English, and is thus spared the shuddering fit 
which a perusal of Dr. O’Reilly’s “ Life” would cost him at almost 
every page. It is fair to add that nearly every ecclesiastic men- 
tioned in the volume comes in for an abundant, if less overpower- 
ing, dose of the same indiscriminate laudation, especially if he 
belongs—like “the eminent Father Perrone” and “the no less 
distinguished Father Manera ”—to the Jesuit Order, whose “ apos- 
tolic virtues, eminent learning, and still more eminent holiness of 
life” give them an “ undisputed excellence in every department,” 
while “in the sphere of sacred knowledge they surpass them- 
selves.” No writer surely but one through whose swelling veins 
the noble blood of Erin and America runs in mingled stream 
would have been equal to bringing forth such vast libations of 
“ butter in a lordly dish.” 

But this is not the worst. Dr. O'Reilly has, and no doubt has 
a right to have, his own views, which are of the extremest ultra- 
Hibernian and ultramontane ty But he has no right, especially 
in what he ostentatiously parades as a “Life of Leo XIII. from 
an Authentic Memoir,” to make the Pope responsible for them. 
Everybody knows how wide is the divergence of policy between 
Leo XIII. and his predecessor; yet the notion that “he had 
made up his mind, if not to depart entirely from the line of policy 
pursued by Pius IX., at least to modify it deeply,” is here dis- 
missed with angry contempt as “the rumor [sic] industriously 
circulated by the liberal press of Italy and all continental 
Europe.” Does Dr. O'Reilly really imagine that any one mode- 
rately familiar with the European history of the last nine years 
can be unaware that “ the rumor” simply records the fact ? 
His estimate of Italian unity and nationality is thus happily 
summed up :— 

The sacred words of country, nationality, independence, and Italian 
unity were the spell-words used by those sipwitons and sleepless agents of 
what was upheld as the cause of the people to catch the ear, move the 
ci 
And a few lines below the “iniquitous and sleepless agents” of 
Italian unity are roundly identified with “the widely-spread and 
well-disciplined forces of Unbelief.” Not many pages further on 
the Italian Government is described as baser than “ Nero or 
Diocletian or Julian the Apostate.” Yet the author is obliged to 
admit that in the first Conclave held since the fall of the Temporal 
Power “ the Sacred College was no longer subjected to the oppres- 
sion exercised on its members tn the last century and the preceding 
ages,” while the Temporal Power remained unshaken, and “ the 
electors were thus [for the first time] left free to choose the man 
whom they knew to be in every way the most worthy.” But no 
thanks are due for this to the Italian Government, who “ by the 
invisible control of an o ing Providence either had no thought 
or no will to interfere” with the election. If we turn from 
Italian to Irish nationalist aspirations, Dr, O'Reilly has a v 
different tale to tell, and he has the assurance moreover to tell it 
not in his own name, but in the Pope’s, who, if we are to 
trust him— incredible as it may appear—must have authorized his 
biographer to forestall the report of Mgr. Persico and his own 
decision upon it by an informal pronunciamiento on the whole 
question made on his authority. e are expressly informed that 
“Leo XIIL, like all true statesmen not born and interested 
partisans of landlord misrule,” can see no solution of the Irish 

roblem except on two indispensable conditions, viz. (1) “ that 

gland should undo the wrong trated by more than seven 
centuries of misrule, and do for Treland what simple justice and 
common sense [that very Irish quality] demand,” whereas at pre- 
sent she “ persists in doing quite the contrary”; (2) the second 
condition being “the concession to Ireland of the measure of self- 
government granted to Canada, and enjoyed by Ireland a mye | 
ago” (!) which throws a curious light on Dr. O'Reilly's ideas bo 
of statesmanship and history. And how about “the seven cen- 
turies of misrule,” if Ireland had all she wanted a century ago? 
Meanwhile it may gratify Mr. Gladstone and his friends to learn 
that the Land Act of 1 “ would have been hailed with rapture 
and gratitude, had it not been heralded by the most odious Cvercion 
Act known in the dark annals of Irish misery.” That is pretty 
strong, but we are further assured in a note—whether derived 
from “the Authentic Memoir” is not explained—that “it is still 

oblematic whether the Phenix Park murderers were not suborned 

the Dublin Castle officials.” It is doubtless “ problematic” that Dr. 
O'Reilly may entertain that opinion, nor does it matter twopence to 
anybody but himself whether he does or not; but it can hardly 
be deemed “ problematic” whether his inserting this impudent 
falsehood in a Life of Leo XIII. is not a gross outrage alike on 
the readers and the subject of hia biography. 
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One final specimen may be added, in a matter wholly uncon- | of our beinglatebytwodays. It ap that there was a ggod deal of 
nected with Treland, of Dr. Otay competence as wits indecision in the purchase of camels, due in part, probably, to false 


of contem facts. We are told that after the Vatican 
Council “ Dr. Dillinger and his followers formed themselves 
into what is known as the Old Catholic Church,” and there- 
upon “at once demanded to be recognized [by the Government] 
as the legal Catholic body, as the national Catholic Church 
of the Empire.” That is not, we conceive, a very accurate ac- 
count of what the Old Catholics demanded, but anyhow, if the 
author had taken the slightest trouble to acquaint himself with 
the matter in hand, he would have known that Dr. Dillinger 
neither “formed” nor joined nor has ever belonged to the Old 
Catholic body, and disclaims all responsibility for their proceed- 
ings, though he is of course in sympathy with their protest against 
infallibilism. Dr. O’Reilly’s mastery of the Latin tongue may be 
inferred from his rendering or misrendering of a line quoted as 
part of a juvenile epigram of the future Pope's :— 
Quas es virtutes magnas, Pavane, secutas. 


His mastery of English is amusingly illustrated by the statement 
that at college “ Pecci was chosen to expose [expound ?] the doc- 
trines of Revelation and refute all possible objections.” Of his 
style our readers have seen some examples already. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the volume is a fair specimen of it :— 

The lamp in the Pope’s room in the Vatican, shining at night when all 
around is darkness, gives forth the Lumen in Colo, the supernal light which 
even now illuminates both hemispheres. No such light, since St. Peter’s 
teaching and virtues shone in that very spot, confounding and appalling 
the licentious and cruel Nero, ever shed its splendour on the world from 
the Seven Hills of Rome. 

A poor compliment to the 257 Popes before him! But it is pre- 
cisely because much of the commendation so copiously showered 
on the subject of this Memoir—alike as a man, a scholar, and a 
ruler—is well merited, that all sensible readers will be sickened 
past endurance by the endless efflorescence of bunkum and 

thos. They have too sincere a respect for the character and 
policy of Leo XIII. to feel tolerant, still less grateful, towards his 
pretentious and maladroit biographer. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND KHARTOUM. 


M: MACDONALD’S account of the ill-starred expedition 
for the relief of Khartoum is full of interest. It is written 
with great spirit, and suggests that there is still much to be known 
as to the campaign. Mr. Macdonald attributes our failure, first 
and chiefly, to the delay of the Government, As early as April 
1884, ree we fancy still earlier than that, Lord Wolseley had 
been pressing for leave to start in aid of “Charley Gordon.” 
“T don’t wish to share the responsibility of leaving Charle 

Gordon ‘to his fate, and it is for this reason that I theme | 
immediate and active preparations for operations that may be 
forced on us by-and-bye.” But the Government vered, as 
every one knows, in a policy of Be ago Indeed, up to the 
very end, and after Abu Klea, it 'y looks as if the Govern- 
ment was bent only on inquiry. Why did not Lord Wolseley 
goon to Gubat? Mr. Macdonald (pp. 316-317) suggests one 
answer. On December 29 Lord Wolseley telegraphed to Lord 
Hartington, as the Blue-book shows, expressing his hope to 
start with all the Camel Regiments on January 7, and to make 
for Khartoum by Gakdul and Shendy. No reply to this telegram 
a <a in the Blue-book, and none to a similar Bane of 
Ye ruary 1%, Mr. Macdonald conjectures that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government did not approve of the proposal. Sir Charles Wilson, 
apparently, was to see Gordon, and say “ How do you do ?” and till 

t inquiry had been made our force was not to move further 
south. “Our expedition, therefore,” reasons Mr. Macdonald, 
“was not ..... sent across the desert for the immediate relief 
of Khartoum, but chiefly in order to ascertain if General Gordon’s 
ca ee was then s0 critical as to require an armed intervention 
or hisrescue. .. . . Until his reply was received, Lord Wolseley’s 
hands were thus virtually officially tied.” Indeed, if Sir Charles 
Wilson's “ twenty red coats” had reached Khartoum, as far as we 
can see, the place might still have fallen, red-coats and all. Mr. 
Macdonald, who is as fair as possible, admits that, after Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government were persuaded that something had to be 
done, they were greatly hampered by the conflicting opinions of 
specialists as to what that something should be (p. 18). 

Mr. Macdonald is much of opinion that we might not have been 
too late, after all, but for Stewart’s double journey from Korti to 
Gakdul. This was, we suppose, purely a question of food and 
transport, Stewart could have reached Metammeh before the 
forces which met him at Abu Klea came up. But could he have 
fed his men and fed his camels at Metammeh? Stewart’s orders, 
on his first visit to Gakdul, were to push on to Metammeh if the 
Gakdul water-supply was insufficient. But Stewart “could not 
conscientiously report an insufficient supply of water.” Mr. 
Macdonald thinks that, if a | ve of signalling or a wire had been 
arranged between Korti and Metammeh, Stewart would have been 
ordered to move on. It is certainly not easy to imagine why the 
heliograph was not employed. These, after all, are amateur 
criticisms. Probably a scarcity of camels, and the excessively un- 
accommodating character of the camel himself, were the true causes 


economy, and in part to a preference for boats. The whalers 
were not good whalers, Mr. Macdonald says, but they appear to 
have been rather better than most stores for military operations 
out of which a profit is to be made by the patriotic. The iron 
straps were often not all in one piece, and were attached by small 
and inadequate screws. Mr. Macdonald found the stern of a 
whaler on the rocks at Ambigol, made out of elm too rotten to 
hold the blunt copper nails, aboutan inch long, by which the 
planks had been fastened to it. 
Mr. Macdonald gives a very minute account of the fight at Abu 
Klea. He himself was in the zereba, however, and his picture is 
mainly composed after information received from others. He 
notes that Colonel Burnaby was disturbed and anxious on the 
revious evening, and that he said “I am out of luck to-day” 
fore the fighting began. The severity of our loss was due to 
the camels. A Gardner gun had to be taken through them to the 
left rear corner of the square. The camels caused such confusion 
that the gun and the sailors were left outside the formation, 
Burnaby ordered a company of the Dragoons to cover the sailors; 
meanwhile the gun was brought into the square; there was some 
difficulty when the Dragoons, who perhaps were too eager, had to 
fall back into their place. Here Burnaby was killed. The 
Gardner jammed, so did the cheap and nasty rifle cartridges. 
The wretched camels were of some use after all, as their mass 
prevented part of the square from being driven further back. If 
the shooting from the square was too high, as has often been 
said, Mr. Macdonald holds that the shooting of our skirmishers 
was excellent. He disproves once again Mr. Bright's story 
about killing the wounded. How could the shouts of our men, 
busy stabbing the wounded, be heard in camp, two miles away ? 
he asks. “The only English soldiers on the battlefield that 
evening,” wrote an officer, “were those poor fellows who are 
there now.” In fact, our men picked up many wounded Arabs 
and carried them to our hospitals. When people talk of Sir 
Charles Wilson’s delay at Gubat, they should remember that the 
sailors in his force, from Lord Charles Beresford downwards, had 
suffered fearfully. Lord Charles was so ill that he could not 
stand. ‘Two of his officers were dead, a third wounded. He had 
lost all his petty officers and a number of his men. Sir Charles 
Wilson other difficulties, which Mr. Macdonald notes, The 
commissariat was very scanty, and a convoy had to return to 
Gakdul. How would the commissariat have flourished had 
Stewart marched across at once from the wells to Gubat ? 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Vv. 
A gift-books are marked by agreeable qualities of 
type, paper, illustrative material, and general comeliness of 

exterior, to judge from the samples of Messrs. Ticknor & Co.'s 
publications forwarded by Messrs. Triibner & Co. A Flock of 
Girls, by Nora Perry, isa volume of charming little sketches of 
the American girl at school, in the home circle, or in society, and 
is altogether a capital book for English girls. Most of these 
children and stories portray young girls—“ girls, you understand, 
not young ladies,” as the author says—and their diverse tempera- 
ments are depicted with much cleverness and point. Juan and 
Juanita, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, is a delightful story of the 
adventures of two Texan children who were kidnapped by Indians, 
and, after four years’ captivity, escaped from bondage and gained 
their old home. ‘he story originally appeared in St, Nicholas, 
but is now considerably amplified and very prettily illustrated. 
Three Good Giants may be described as new readi from 
Rabelais for young people, “compiled from the French” by John 
Dimitry, who, in the course of his Rabelaisian studies, discovered 
it was ible “to divide Rabelais sharply into incident and 
philosophy.” His paraphrase deals, of course, with incident, 
and comprises the achievements of Grandgousier, Gargantua, 
and Pantagruel. It is doubtful if children will be vastly 
entertained by this curious experiment, though the fascinating 
designs by Robida, of which a large selection is given, and the 
less happy drawings of Doré, will of course prove immensely 
attractive. Aun illustrated edition of Geraldine: a Souvenir of 
the St. Lawrence, contains a preface in which the author once more 
declares that this “poem” is not an imitation of Lucile. The 
statement seems to us absolutely superfluous. There is plenty 
of poetry in Lucile, of an original and striking kind, too; while 
Geraldine has as much poetry in it as an election address or & 
City Temple sermon. It is a pity, by the way, that the author 
has not been at the pains to correct in this new edition 
foolish grammatical error with which the book opens:— ~ 

There is something of poetry born in us each, 

Though in many, perhaps, it is born without speech ; 

An existence but dumb and uncertain, that strives 

For expression in vain through the whole of their lives. 

The Boy Travellers on the (Sampson Low & Co.) is an 
abstract, by Mr. Thomas W. Knox, of Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
Through the Dark Continent, on the lines of previous volumes in 
an American series of volumes of travel. It is a little odd to 
find in the original preface of the adapter of Mr. Stanley’s work 
a reference to “the maps on the inside of the cover,” when nO 
such maps appear in the English edition, Christmas 
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Numbers of the popular American magazines are as attractive in 

i very it is—forms a frontispiece to the Century. 
Mr. E. L. Wilson’s article on the Sea of Galilee and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s paper on Durham produce the best illustrations, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell's drawings of Durham Cathedral being especially 
admirable. The most interesting article, however, be found 
by most readers to be Mr. Brander Matthews’s “ Notes on Parisian 

ewspapers.” An anonymous criticism of Mr. Irviog’s Faust is 
independent in tone, if a little superficial. Perhaps we are getting 
a little bored by dramatic criticism from a literary standpoint, in 
which the “ great Goethe” and the “less celebrated Mr. Wills” 
are incongruously associated. The Christmas Number of Harper 
is full of matter. Mr. Abbey finds a congenial subject for 
his skill in illustrating Praed’s poem, The Vicar, and Mr. A. B. 
Frost is extremely happy in his drawings for Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s characteristic story, “ His in Oourt.” Mr. 
Reinhart’s illustrations to “Annie Laurie,” a capital story by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, are also expressive and individual. 
Scribner's opens with Mr. R. L. Stevenson's spirited ballad 
“ Ticonderoga,” illustrated by Mr. W. Hole, and contains a dainty 
“Song to the Lute,” by Mr. Austin Dobson; Mr. Bret Harte's 

phie sketch of Californian life, “A Drift from Redwood 
Camp”; Mr. H. C. Bunner’s vivid and picturesque story of the 
fortunes of an Adirondach emigrant, “The Zadock Pine Labour 
Union”; and an interesting paper on medieval Florence, written 
and illustrated by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore's Springhaven (Sampson Low & Oo.), 
illustrated by Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard, is one of the most 
acceptable gift-books of the season, both artists contributing their 
best work to enhance the attractiveness of a delightful romance. 
Mr. Parsons shows a close and sympathetic study of the South 
Coast and country in his charming vignettes and larger landscape 
drawings, and Mr. Barnard presents, with vigorous —— 
the various characters in the thrilling drama. Dan Tugwell, 
Captain Stubborn, the treacherous Carne, Nelson himself, the 
Admiral and his daughters, the old salts watching the battle 
(133), are all figured by Mr. Barnard just as they live and move 
in Mr. Blackmore's stirring story. The Adventures of Herbert 
Massey (Routledge), by Commander Lovett Cameron, is a tale of 
a boy’s experience in Eastern Africa and on the coast of Zanzibar, 
full of life and variety of incident, as is usual with the author's 
stories. Mr. Paul Blake’s My Friend and My Enemy (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) deals with the adventures of a boy who 
runs from home, and undergoes strange perils in the English 
Channel, being cast among wreckers, and continually haunted 
by a piratical Malay, who is much too free with his knife. 

story is vivaciously told, but the illustrations are poor. 
No story of school life has appeared in recent years approaching 
in power and fidelity Mr. Talbot Reed’s The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's (Religious Tract Society), which is reprinted from that 
excellent periodical, The Boy's Own Paper, where it has been 
running a race for favour that must have resulted in a dead heat 
with M, Jules Verne’s The Clipper of the Clouds. The author of 
the Atelier du Lys exhibits excellent constructive skill and the 
grace of style that distinguishes her writings in A Little Step- 

hter (National Society), an interesting story of life in 
Southern Frauce in the last century. A New Exodus, by 
Catherine Ray (Nisbet), is a story of the Reformation in the 
Tyrolese valleys, and tells of the exile of a family driven by per- 
secution into Prussia, where they are more fortunate than most 
exiles. The narrative is not remarkable for originality, though it 
is fairly well written. In his Perils in the Transvaal (Gritiiih, 
Farran, & Co.) the Rev. H.C, Adams deals with very recent 
history, his young hero being concerned in the Zulu war and the 
conflict with the Boers that resulted in Laing’s Nek and Majuba 
Hill. The defence of Rorke’s Drift, the struggle at Isandhlwana, 
the death of the Prince Imperial, and the chief incidents of the 
Zulu war are presented, with other events personal to the hero, in 
these discursive pages. Indeed, fact and tiction are not often so 
oddly blended in books for boys. Military or political questions 
are, however, touched upon discreetly by Mr. Adams, and none of 
his stories excels this in force of presentment. 

From Messrs. Blackie & Son we have received a variety of 
books equally suited to the tastes of boys and girls. The Princess 
and Curdie and Gutta-percha Willie, both by Dr. George 
Macdonald, are new editions, the former with graceful tinted 
yrvtes by James Allen, the latter with the original illustrations 

Aamo Hughes, Zhe Bubbling Teapot, by Miss Lizzie 
Champneys, is a book of pleasing and discursive fancy, that deals 
with the wonderful transmigrations of a child-model in an artist's 
studio, who by strange magic is enabled to pass through many 
lands in search of a child's paradise. She suffers much dis- 
illusion, and in the end is convinced she can command her 
desire by being an English child. The conclusion is perhaps 
@ little sad and disconcerting. Stories of Wasa and —e 
is the title of an excellent little book for young people 
who love the romantic aspects of history. The extraordinary 
career of Menzikoff, much less familiar to English boys than the 
exploits of Gustavus Wasa, is depicted with considerable art 
within modest limits. Sturdy and Strong is a short story that 
does not show Mr. Henty at his best, though it may serve as a 
useful stimulus to boys who are less self-reliant and assiduous than 
George Andrews, the successful hero. Mr, J. M. Callwell’s The 


Squire's Grandson, though not original in conception, is fresh and 
simple in style, and not without cal j 


touches of natural pathos, The 


pretexts for story-telling are innumerable, and not the least 
specious is that which occasioned the seven legends of enchant- 
ment and wonderland told in Mr, Ascott Hope’s The Seven Wise 
Scholars. These stories are odd variants of fairy-tales, touched 
with burlesque and quaintly distorted, recited by the seven pupils 
of a pedantic schoolmaster in the place of a certain holiday task 
which has been neglected. “The Sabnowe Knight” is the best 
of these whimsical legends; and, in another vein of humour, the 
experiences of a small boy in “ Upsidedowndom ” are very amusing. 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are clever and diverting. 

The annual volumes of Good Words and the Sunday Magazine 
(Isbister & Co.) comprise popular serial stories, completed in all 
instances, essays, sketches, verse by writers, and an 
assortment of capita! woodcuts. In the former, Mr. Westall’s 
“ Her Ten Millions,” Mr. W. E. Norris’s “ Major and Minor,” and 
Mr. Christie Murray's “Old Blazer's Hero,” provide plenty of 
entertainment for lovers of fiction. In the Sw Magazine we 
have Miss Linskill’s “ In Exchange for a Soul,” “The Shepherd's 
Darling,” by Brenda, which we have noticed as a separate volume, 
and “ Daddy's Boy,” by L. T. Meade. The last named, which is 

ublished in one volume by Messrs. Hatchard’s, illustrated by 
ura Troubridge, is a very pretty story, altogether worthy of 
the reputation of the author of Scamp and I. The Rev. A. D. 
Crake Stories from Old English History (Mowbray & Co.) may 
be warmly commended for the skill shown in reshaping and illus- 
trating the annals of old chroniclers. Compiled with excellent 
taste and deeply interesting, no better book of its kind could be 
offered to schoolboys. Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff’s Scenes from 
Our Century (Charles & Co.) is composed of well-selected readings 
from Alison, Thiers, Napier, and other historians. Mr. Lewis 
Carroll is largely responsible for the inspiration of In the Land 
of Nod, by Ada ©, Marzetti (Griflith, Farran, & Co.) Far 
less imitative, indeed not without originality, is the collection 
of children’s stories, entitled Little Margit, by M. A. Hoyer 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) The Christmas Box, issued by the 
same publishers, is a pretty miscellany of stories and pictures for 
younger children. We have received a number of short attractive 
stories from Messrs. Nisbet & Co., all pretty little gift-books for 
young people. Mrs. Marshall's Story of John Marbeck is based 
on the slender existing records of the life of the Windsor organist 
John Marbeck, or Merbecke, who was charged with heresy and 
sentenced to death inthe reign of Henry VIII. This little book 
displays Mrs, Marshall's gifts very favourably. Of two stories 
by Jessie Smith, Stephen Gilmour’s Dream and Both Sides, the 
latter is the better told, though less ambitious. Mr, Jackson 
Wray’s Primrose Garth, and Judith the Stranger, by the Hon. 
Gertrude Boscawen, are pretty and interesting stories. Miss 
Linskill’s Hagar (Clarke & Co.), a reprint from Good Words, isa 
touching love story, with excellent local colour in the Yorkshire 
speech of the dialogue and the descriptions of scenery. We have 
- received The Bairns’ Annual, edited by Alice Corkran (Field 
& Tuer); Sindbad the Sailor (Routledge); Gems of Gold, by the 
Rev. Basil Woodd (Dean & Son); My Tour Eastward, by Dr. 
Eaward Riches (English Publishing Co.); and Tom's Adventures 
in Search of Shudowland, by Herbert Sweetland (Fisher Unwin). 

Messrs. Field & Tuer’s revivals of old-fashioned picture-books 
for children ought to prove formidable competitors with modern 
examples. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Deborah Dent and her 
Donkey are old favourites that have never been dethroned, though 
they have suffered a temporary exile. Each is a wellspring of 
wholesome: diversion. The coloured illustrations to Silver Voice ; 
a Fairy Tale, are animated by a broader humour and a more 
trenchant gaiety. The picture at p. 57, of Harry and his distant 
mother, is certainly very gay. Messrs. Dean & Son are the pub- 
lishers of various amusing picture-books, full of pretty coloured 
designs, combined in some instances with capital contrivances for 
arresting the attention of infants. Picture Scraps and Rhymes will 
amuse youngsters for many a day, either with the pencil to copy the 
numerous cuts or with the — to colour them. The Panorama 
of the Circus is a delightful toy-book, which, on unfolding, 
presents the whole round of attractions inacircus, The Little 
One's Own Playmate and The Little One's Own Companion are 
full of marvellous pictorial attractions, the coloured plates being 
remarkably good. A capital scheme for sweetening the obnoxious 
process of alphabet teaching is Zhe Surprise Panoramic A BC, 
invented by Walter Stranders. Word and Picture Changes 
is a smaller book of the like character. Each of these picture- 
books is a boon to the nursery. Joyful Days (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 
is a pleasing pictorial romance for young readers, From Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Co, we have received a large chromo representing 
four generations of the Royal Family, “ The Royal Circle at 
Windsor,” a Jubilee group of Royal portraits. 

We have received a good collection of Christmas Cards from 
Wirths Brothers, The landscapes painted on white satin are 

icularly well done; of the folding cards, one, a snowy moon- 
ight scene with a little church and two or three cottages, 
another with calm evening winter views, are the prettiest. I'he 
same views also appear on single cards. There are some par- 
ticularly good tte cards with landscapes on them, and two 
specially pretty r-sized cards, one with a view of St. Paul's, 
with the roofs of the houses round covered with snow; the other 
of an old country church, also covered with snow, both scenes 
being lighted up by the star. Perhaps the next in fascination 
are some kittens climbing up a rope, “ Ringing the Christmas 
Bells.” There are also some mischievous-looking puppies and 
kittens eating their Christmas dinners ; some sage owls drinking 
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each other's health, or shaking hands for “ Auld Syne,” 
numberless moonlight views, some of town streets, and some of 
cottages and trees, There are also some very pretty country 
scenes in the glow of a winter sunset, and a particularly nice 
street in a town, with a flight of doves descending on it, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M LEON SAY has had in Turgot (1) a subject admirably 
e suited, no doubt, to his own knowledge and powers, but 
less interesting generally than those of his predecessors in the same 
series. Turgot was a most excellent and eminent person, but, as 
even Mr. Morley in his capital essay on him seems to have felt, 
he is not wholly engaging. There is a kind of dryness about him 
which was rather characteristic of the eighteenth century, when 
it was not violently sentimental. However, that is not M. Say’s 
fault. The chief novelty in his book is the attempt (not, as those 
who know the subject know, at all a hopeless one) to show 
that Turgot’s influence was by no means the shortlived and 
finally stifled thing which it is sometimes described as being ; that 
he was not merely a precursor, but a performer. The book is 
written in a style clear and by no means dull, and nobody is 
likely to question the author's competence for the task. 

The comparative estimate in which M. Arséne Houssaye has 
been held by generations of contemporaries has always a 
puzzle to foreigners, and can indeed only be accounted for as a 
triumph of the “ personal equation.” It has gone so far that 
M. Georges de Peyrebrune has actually given himself the trouble 
to extract a volume of Pensées from M. Houssaye’s writings (2). 
We have read them without any prejudice, but, we must say, 
with uncommonly little profit. They are for the most part alter- 
frivolous and trite, and even the semi-epigrammatic form 
which tolerably well-written French gives almost of its own 
motion to anything written in it fails to endow them with 

int. 

If there is any one who likes to see Prince Bismarck repre- 
sented as the universal Mephistopheles of Europe, he can find it 
done to his hand in a few pages by “Un Anonyme” (3). This 
Anon. must have given the Prince (if that statesman has had. 
time to read his work) a few minutes of sincere pleasure and 
amusement. 

M. de Beauriez’s “Fille de France” (4) is Louise-Elisabeth, 
eldest daughter of Louis XV. and Duchess of Parma. Like her 
sisters she suffered rather from evil tongues; but unlike them she 
was taken away before the evil days, and died nearly thirty years 
before the Revolution. She does not seem to have been a very 
interesting person, but like most of her family, except her unlucky 
eldest nephew, she had talent, and she has found an enthusiastic 
defender in M. de Beauriez. 

Few episodes of history of equal importance or unimportance 
have had so much written about them as the “ White Terror ” (5), 
and here is M. Vermeil de Conchard with another volume (not 
a big one, it is true), entirely devoted to the murder of Marshal 
Brune. The style is long-winded and somewhat ampoulé, but the 
facts of the murder and the investigation into it are told clearly 
enough. 

There are few more industrious and better-skilled popularizers 
of science than M. Wilfrid de Fonvielle (6). In his volume on 
“ile” he has as usual had at his disposal the ample resources of 
MM. Hachette’s blocks for illustrating his own letterpress, and the 
result is a capital treatise of its kind. 

It is — too late to resist the invasion of the Russian 
novel ; the brave can only retire into the strong places of universal 
literature and wait till the barbarian tyranny is overpast. Heredi- 
tary bondsmen of every new literary fad, on the other hand, may 
be glad of M. Delines’s cento of illustration (with commentary) of 
the land-love of the Russian peasant (7). 

Some interesting volumes of editions of classics have appeared 
for the end of the year. M. Chantelauze gives an eighth fat 
volume to the “Grands écrivains” edition of Retz (Paris: 
Hachette), preceded, as is his wont, though not the general wont of 
the series, with an avertissement, singling out some particular 
points in which the letters now published illustrate the character 
of that great-little and little-great lord cardinal. There are, no 
doubt, conveniences in the custom, though not if it acts, as it 
sometimes does (we do not say in M. Chantelauze’s case), as 
a sop to the writer’s conscience for delaying a comprehensive 
notice. The charming little issues of the Librairie des Biblio- 
philes count four new numbers, which display all M. Jcuaust’s 
wonted excellences of printing and get-up, and which contrast so 
strikingly with the ugliness of some otherwise meritorious re- 
ae: published in England at no very much smaller price. M. 

enri de Péne has prefixed an introduction to a handsome 


no Les grands écrivains frangais—Turgot. Par Léon Say. Paris: 
ette. 

(2) Le livre de minuit. Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(3) Le Prince Bismarck et sa politique européenne. Par un Anonyme. 
Ghio. Great Yarmouth: Franc! 

(4) Une fille de France et sa correspondance intime. Par L. de Beauriez. 
Paris: Perrin. 

(5) J/assassinat du Marichal Brune. Par le Commandant Vermeil de 
Conchard. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Le pétrole. Par W. de Fonvielle. Paris: Hachette. 
m2) La terre dans le Roman Russe. Par M. Delines. Paris: Librairie 


reprint of Brantéme’s well-known D'aucuns duels. There is the 
fifth volume of Montaigne, the second of M. Bengesco’s (Euvres 
choisies de Voltaire (containing Zadig, Memnon, Micromégas, and 
half a dozen other little masterpieces of satiric tale-telling) ; and 
a most excellent reprint of the Discours de la méthode, edited by 
M. Larocque. Of these the Descartes and the Voltaire cannot 
pe Aan much recommended to whosoever wants handy and pretty 
tions, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ROUGH Central Asia, by Dr. Henry Lansdell (Sampson 

Low & Co.), is a popular edition or abstract in one volume 
of the author's larger work, Russian Central Asia, retaining all of 
the traveller's record that directly appeals to the sympathies of 
the general public. The work of abridgment is skilfully executed. 
In addition to a large number of interesting and really illustrative 
cuts, the book has an excellent map a brief but readable 
appendix on the settlement of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
With regard to the final stage of the Boundary question, there 
must be many who will find it impossible to share in the pleasant 
optimism which a “ mild course of Blue-book reading” has 
aroused in Dr. Lansdell. The “ discussion,” in which he playfully 
adopts the style of the irresponsible journalist, giving popular 
expression to the views of the average Russian and Englishman, 
scarcely touches the real gravity of the question. Nor does it 
seem to us there is any felicity in the facetious tone of the writer, 
which might be not unbecoming to a platform orator, but is 
something remarkable in a book written by an earnest and sincere 
philanthropist. To some minds there is abundant satisfaction to 
be extracted from any settlement of a t international dispute, 
apart from its nature or finality, but few of those who are fully 
acquainted with the history of Russian enterprise in Central Asia 
will respond to Dr. Lansdell’s view of the matter. The condition 
and management of Russian prisons is a subject of public interest, 
and Dr. Lansdell wisely includes in the present alone his latest 
observations. The reader who has followed all the phases of 
controversy since the appearance of Dr. Lansdell’s Through Siberia 
cannot do better than com the extraordinary diversity of 
opinion, or perhaps of impressions, exhibited by Prince Kropotkine 
and the author with the interesting papers on Prison Life of the 
Russian Revolutionists by Mr. George Kennan, of which the first 
instalment is to be found in the Christmas number of the Century. 
Mr. Kennan has not, it is true, visited the fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as Dr. Lansdell did, under official patronage, but he 
has collected evidence from some fifty exiles in Siberia who have 
suffered imprisonment within those notorious walls between 1874 
and 1884, and has inspected a large number of other prisons and 
penal establishments in Russia and Siberia. His account of the 
treatment of “ suspects ” is not quite such pleasant reading as Dr. 
Lansdell’s admirable picture of the Nihilist in the Troubetzkoy 
bastion, comfortably ensconced in a roomy cell, “toes in the air, 
reading a book and smoking a cigar.” Mr. Kennan supplies a key 
to the contradictory testimony on this subject. He says:— The 
reader must divest himself of the idea that Russian prisons are 
managed upon any definite well-ordered system, or that there is 
any consistent adherence to a predetermined policy in the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Everywhere there is irregularity, disorder, 
caprice, and a more or less complete lack of method.” 

The English reader has long felt the want of a comprehensive 
and trustworthy compendium of Russian history. No work could 
better supply the need than Mrs. Lang’s excellent translation of 
M. Alfred Rambaud’s History of Russia (Sampson Low & Co.), 
which, unlike all other histories of Russia in English, has a true 
beginning and a scientific continuity. The vague retrospect of 
prehistoric legend that has hitherto served to introduce what is 
commonly considered the history of Russia is here replaced by a 
skilful and lucid narrative, inseparable from the modern portion of 
the work, which is brought down to the year 1882. 

Mr. Dalrymple Belgrave's Luck in the Diamond Fields (Ward & 
Downey) is a volume of short stories illustrative of Kimberley 
society, the iniquities of I. D. B., and the sudden finding and not 
less sudden loss of big diamonds, Some of these stories of big 
diamonds are exciting enough, and equally stirring are the 
sketches of the sporting fraternity of the Diamond Fields. 

We have received new editions of Sir William Aitken’s The 
Growth of the Recruit and Young Soldier (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ora Puertsque (Chatto & Windus) ; 
Mr. Gladstone: a Study, by L. J. Jennings, M.P. (Blackwood) ; 
Victorian Poets, by Edmund Clarence Stedman (Chatto & 
Windus) ; and a translation by Mr. H. L. Williams of M. F. Du 
Boisgobey’s Grippe-Soleil—The Bride of a Day (Routledge). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications ing 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hakt, 
33 SoutHampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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